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The Citrus Industry is indebted to 
Prof. H. R. Fulton of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry Washington, D. C. 
and Mr. W. W. Yothers, U. S. Ento- 
mologist, Orlando, Florida, for the 
privilege of reproducing herewith an 
article printed in the Southern Agri- 
culturist late in the year 1830, deal- 
ing with the culture and handling of 
citrus fruit in Florida as it was 
practiced one hundred years ago. 
While there have been great improve- 
ments in the handling of citrus ship- 
ments in the past century, the ele- 
ment of rough handling of which the 
writer complains has not been entire- 
ly eliminated, and many a grower of 
the present day will agree with him 
that personal supervision by the own- 
er is one of the safeguards which 
could be profitably practiced today. 
The article as published in the 
Southern Agriculturist in 1830 ap- 
pears in full below: 


On the Cultivation of the Sweet Or- 
ange; by Geo. J. F. Clarke 
“St. Augustine, 10th August, 1830. 

Dear Sir,—I send you some re- 
marks on our celebrated fruit, the 
sweet orange. They were intended 
for the neighbourhood of this city, 
and appeared in the “Florida Herald.” 
The increasing extension of this valu- 
able tree-in this country, and in the 
Southern parts of Georgia, where it 
is probable that our “Herald” has but 
a limited circulation, induces me to 
offer“ them -for publication in the 
“Southern Agriculturist.” 

We suffer evils in the character of 
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our oranges; and not from causes 
resting on circumstances beyond our 
control, but those that are the con- 
sequences of egregious neglect, and 
stubborn prejudices. It goes abroad, 
and not of yesterday’s birth, that 
Florida oranges do not KEEP as well 
as others. Why so? Only observe the 
manner in which, by far the larger 
part, are gathered from the trees, 
and the question will then follow, 
how can they keep well? They are 
not more mercifully handled than 
Irish potatoes or ears of corn. 

A two bushel bag, slung at one 
corner with a rope, and filled, effect- 
ually brings the elasticity of the bag, 
and the weight of its whole contents, 
like a screw, on the lowest fruit; and 
but few are without their portion of 
this combined injury. Here they are 
unwholesomely pressed, to begin 
with. Those bags are then discharged 
at a rap, bottom upwards, on a hill of 
thousands. The next process is to 
count them, from one hill to another. 
This is generally done by taking up 
in the two hands, five at a time, and 
pitching them to a new hill, instead 
of taking a step or two and laying 
them down gently, or removing them 
in small shallow two-handed baskets; 
or, they are let fall, by the fives, into 
a barrel, box, or cart, prepared for 
their reception, And little or no care 
is taken to throw out those that have 
their skin torn by awkward plucking 
from the tree, or have accidentally 
fallen from it. 

The next mode, and that most in 
use at present, is for the picker to 


fill three or four pecks into the bosom 
of his shirt, and having descended to 
the ground, he casts loose the lower 
part of his shirt, letting go the whole 
in a body, on to hard ground and 
small shells, or on the pile he is ac- 
cumulating; or, bending a little for- 
ward, he pitches them out through 
the bosom part. And so on, in the 
road to wrong, through every branch 
of their handling. 

The method used by Mr. Fish, the 
elder, (a native of New-York, who 
resided here duing a large part of 
the former Spanish occupancy of 
Florida, the whole of that of the 
British, and a part of the late Span- 
ish possession, highly respected for 
his information, his practical philoso- 
phy, his philanthropy and wealth; 
who, seventy odd years ago, possess- 
ing in this country half a million of 
dollars in property, planted with his 
own hands, and cultivated until his 
death in 1790, the far famed grove, 
El Vergel, on the island in front of 
us, of which but a wreck remains; 
and whose industry gave celebrity to 
the oranges of Florida, even in the 
city of London, where he annually 
sent them in presents to his friends 
who had emigrated from hence, and 
where they usually arrived in fine 
order, though not taken from the tree 
till they were fully ripe,) was simply 
this: They were gathered on a dry 
day, by a person on a ladder, who 
tossed them one by one to another on 
the ground, who caught them singly 
in his hands, and laid them cgrefully 

(Contiued on page 32.) 
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The Lower Rio Grande Valley is on 
the tip end of Texas. The southern 
boundary is latitude 26” 25’ north. 
Eastern boundary is the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, while the western boundary is 
98” 30’ longitude west. Compared to 
Florida the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley’s northern boundary is virtually 
the same distance from the equator 
as Bonita Springs and Deerfield, Flor- 
ida. The southern boundary is on ap- 
proximately the same latitude as Mi- 
ami. 

It is comprised of Cameron, Wil- 
lacy and the southern half of Hidalgo 
counties, which will embrace an area 
of approximately 2,755 square miles. 
The source of water supply is the 
Rio Grande River, which has an an- 
nual flow of 4,864,000 annual acre 
feet. One-fifth of this amount was 
lifted out of the river in the year of 
1929. There is all told approximately 
1,100,000 acres of land in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley that is adaptable 
. for irrigation farming. 

Fifteen years ago, very little cit- 
rus was in evidence, and no com- 
mercial orchards had been planted at 
that time. The vision of Jno. H. Shary 
of Mission, Texas, started turning ter- 
ritory so thickly covered with brush 
that it was not even practical to use 
it for cattle raising, into one of the 
best citrus producing countries in the 
world. Of course, many people look- 
ed upon him as being a little “off”. 
At no time since the inception of this 
view has Mr. Shary ever lost any 
enthusiasm or faith. 


A large percent of the 1,100,000 
acres of land is subject to irrigation, 
and is well suited to producing citrus, 
and plantings are large’ each year. 
Other parts of this area are well suit- 
ed to vegetable production, but not 
so well adapted to citrus. The princi- 
pal vegetable crops are potatoes, to- 
matoes, cabbage, beets, carrots, 
beans, brocoli, corn, onions, dande- 
lion and other similar vegetables. All 
the above are winter vegetables. 
These vegetables are harvested be- 
ginning about the first of November, 
and lasting thru until April or May. 

The population of the three Val- 
ley counties mentioned above, aggre- 
gates 165,000 people. In 1910 there 
were less than 25,000 people in this 
area. . 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 


By S. M. Patterson, Weslaco, Texas 


ture on April 1, released a citrus tree 
census which showed a total of 6,- 
001,101 citrus trees in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. Plans have been made 
for the planting of approximately 
one million more trees in the next 
twelve months, and it is the predic- 
tion that over one million trees per 
year will be planted in the next 
five or six years. 70% of the plant- 
ings are grapefruit, with 25% or- 
anges and 5% tangerines, lemons 
and other citrus varietes. Of the pres- 
ent plantings only 26% % have reach- 
ed bearing age, i. e. four years. Oc- 
casionally a tree will begin produc- 


Two-year-old grapefruit tree in Rio Grande Valley 


tion in its second year. A large num- 
ber of trees, however make their first 
production in the third year, while it 
is the fourth year before the produc- 
tion is of any consequence. A tree 
eight years old will produce some- 
where in excess of five times its 
fourth year production. 

Twenty years ago the Rio Grande 
Valley shipped approximately 1,200 
cars of vegetables and no citrus what- 
ever. Durng the 1929-30 season over 
28,000 cars of vegetables and citrus 
was shipped out. It was in the season 
of 1921 that the first car-lot ship- 
ments of citrus moved out of the Val- 


ley, and this consisted of nine cars of 
grapefruit, five cars of mixed citrus 
and one car of oranges. During the 
1929-30 season 4,100 cars went out 
by freight and something over 900 
cars went out in less than car-lot, 
and Express and truck shipments. 
This season will be the first time 
the amount of culls will be sufficient 
to justify juice or other processing 
plants. The Weslaco Chamber of 
Commerce has composed a survey, 
copies of which are to be submitted 
to those interested in considering lo- 
cating a canning or processing plant. 
Congress has passed the appropria- 


tion, local bonds have been voted 
and all funds that are necessary are 
in readiness to start work on a six- 
teen mile channel coming from the 
Gulf of Mexico, inland. This will en- 
able the valley citrus, both fresh and 
canned to reach market centers by 
water rates. 

The Valley has quite a number of 
outstanding growers and based on 
market prices these orchards have 
netted up to as high as $1,670 per 
acre. 

There are several thousand acres 
of soil still unplanted that is well 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Floyd Discusses Citrus 
Fruit Profits | 


“Some Factors That Affect Citrus 
Profits” was the title of a short talk 
over WRUF, the University of Flor- 
ida broadcasting station at Gaines- 
ville, by Bayard F. Floyd of Daven- 
port, horticulturist of the Holly Hill 
Grove and Fruit Company. 

Col. Floyd is an expert on matters 
of this kind and told his story 
through the “Mike” to a large audi- 
ence at a time when thousands of 
people were waiting to tune in on 
the big football game. 

The text of his talk is as follows: 


Some Factors That Affect Citrus 
Profits 

It is perfectly evident that profits 
in the growing of citrus fruits consti- 
tute the difference between cost of 
production and marketing and the 
income from sales. It is a long step 
from the beginning of production to 
the receipt of total monies from sales 
and we know from sad experience 
that many things can happen during 
this interval. It is my purpose to dis- 
cuss some of these things in a very 
brief way, realizing that it requires 
volumes to cover the subject com- 
pletely. This discussion is not based 
on any particular statistics but is 
merely a statement of facts that are 
evident. 


The profit of the citrus grower is 
determined by his savings in cost of 
production as well as by his margin 
from sales. We know that a “stitch 
in time saves nine” but it is equally 
possible to be “penny wise and pound 
foolish”. The grower can carry his 
program of economy to a point that 
ceases to be economy and can be 
classed only as an expense. Failure 
to spray when his trees are being in- 
jured by insects or disease; under- 
feeding; leaving deadwood in his 
trees; and other forms of neglect 
are practices that lower the yield of 
good fruit and raise the production 
cost per box. 

A recent analysis of production 
costs on more than 700 orange 
properties in California shows an 
average expenditure of $278 per 
acre in 1928 and $269 per acre in 
1929. These costs were up to picking. 
The average yield of packed boxes on 
these groves was 170 boxes per acre 
during 1928 and 253 in 1929, making 
the average production cost $1.63 per 
box for 1928 and $1.07 for 1929. 
While no comparable data are avail- 
able it is safe to say that the average 


production costs in Florida for the 
same number of groves and the same 
period would not exceed $150.00 per 
acre and the average cost per box 
would be less than 75c. 


With these figures before us it 
is very evident that our cost of fruit 
production as compared to that in our 
sister state is very low, and gives us 
a distinct advantage and the neces- 
sity for rigid savings in our grove op- 
erations to obtain profit or prevent 
loss is not so apparent. 


Now let us consider the profit as 
represented by margin from sales. 
The average sales price of our fruit 
does not give us a satisfactory mar- 
gin. In the same markets we see the 
fruit from our sister state selling at 
a much higher average, although we 
see some of our fruit bringing a very 
satisfactory price. The question a- 
rises, ‘What are the reasons for this 
wide variation and low average?” 

There are doubtless many reasons, 
some of which are apparent and oth- 
ers not so apparent. As the speaker 
sees this situation, there is a dual re- 
sponsibility shared equally by the 
grower and his sales agent. The ideal 
situation is for the grower to supply 
his sales agent what the market 
wants. Under these conditions, the a- 
gent can get his price for what he is 
selling. But if the grower gives his 
agent something to sell that the mar- 
ket does not want, the agent must 
practice a degree of high pressure 
salesmanship that we all know from 
personal experience is unsatisfactory 
and does not lead to repeated sales. 

It is very apparent that we as 
growers have for quite some time 
been supplying our sales agents with 
a grade of fruit that the market does 
not want. We have been supplying 
immature fruit. We have been sup- 
plying fruit that is unattractive in 
appearance and we have been supply- 
ing fruit that shows decay and all of 
this has developed sales resistance. 

A friend was staying at a boarding 
house in St. Louis, The lady in charge 
served California oranges each morn- 
ing for breakfast. He remonstrated 
and persuaded her to buy Florida or- 
anges. Before the oranges were used 
more than 20 per cent of them had to 
be thrown out on account of decay. 
The lady refused to buy more Flor- 
ida oranges on this account. 

Decays in Florida citrus fruits are 
of two types. One arises from fungi 


that get into the fruit while it is yet 
on the tree, or comes from conditions 
that exist in the tree. Stem end rot, 
blossom end rot and anthracnose are 
examples of this type. The other is 
caused by molds that infect the fruit 
through minute injuries as a result 
of rough handling. The first group is 
a responsibility of the grower. Vigor- 
ous growing trees free from dead- 
wood do not harbor these fungi. The 
second is the responsibility of the 
agent who picks, packs and markets 
the fruit. 


More than twenty years ago, the 
late Dr. Inman said, “Harvesting — 
this is one of the most absorbing top- 
ics of the day and demands the most 
thorough and careful investigation 
and thought followed by the most en- 
ergetic action upon the part of every 
one engaged in the fruit industry. 
Our careless handling is costing the 
state thousands, yes hundreds of 
thousands of dollars each year. I 
make the assertion that fully 90 per 
cent of the Florida fruit that arrives 
in the market in bad order is attrib- 
uted to careless clipping and careless 
handling.” 

All of us flatter ourselves that we 
are taking extra pains and doing bet- 
ter than our neighbors and if our 
fruit does not reach its destination in 
sound condition, the fault lies with 
the transportation companies and not 
with us, When if the truth were 
known fully one-fourth of our or- 
anges are either punctured by the 
clippers, scratched by the finger nails 
or bruised by dropping, jamming a- 
gainst the ladders, pouring into field 
boxes, the rough treatment by team- 
sters and emptying and piling into 
the hoppers and falling from the siz- 
ers into the bins.” 

From 1907 to 1910, the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
through Floyd S. Tenny, now in Cal- 
ifornia, and the late A. V. Stuben- 
vauch, conducted an intensive investi- 
gation of the causes of decay in Flor- 
ida fruit that resulted in a very 
great improvement in the manner of 
handling fruit by the growers and 
shippers to prevent decay. 

The speaker believes that the time 
is at hand for a repetition of this 
work, making it sufficiently broad to 
include a survey of all factors that 
prevent us delivering to the market 
the high grade uniform product that 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Distribution Of Canned 
Grapefruit 


Extracts from a Survey Prepared by The American Institute of Food Distribution, 396 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, and reprinted by the Florida Grapefruit Canners Association 


To enable the members of the Food 
Institute to have a better judgment 
regarding the soundness of the pre- 

nt large increase in the consump- 
tion of canned grapefruit, the staff 
has been engaged for the last six 
weeks in securing detailed reports 
from wholesale grocers, chain stores 
and retailers. 

Queries were addressed to ap- 
proximately 300 distributors so se- 
lected as to be truly representative 
of the grocery business in all sections 
of the country. 

The answers pretty clearly estab- 
lished the following: 

Canned grapefruit during the cur- 
rent year has been enjoying a re- 
markably uniform gain in volume. In 
the larger markets, where for several 
years it has been in process of becom- 
ing established, this increase in sales 
has run from 10% to 20%. In the 
markets where it was first introduc- 
ed last season much larger percent- 
ages of gain have been shown. 

A few large cities and many small 
markets are not yet merchandising 
canned grapefruit, although many of 
these report that their advices from 
other territories have been so favor- 
able that they will make introduc- 
tory offerings this season. 

the increase of approximately 
60% in the pack last season compar- 
ed with the year before has been 
fully equalled by the gain in distribu- 
tion and most of those reporting 
state that they could have made a 
larger increase if they had the stock 
to offer. This complaint about short- 
age of available supplies is especially 
serious regarding the 8 oz. 

The distributors are generally op- 
timistic regarding the future of this 
commodity and its ability to expand 
to a materially larger volume, provid- 
ed the canners establish a control of 
industry to do the following 
things: 

First, protect the quality so that 
the present friendly reception by con- 
sumers can be continued. 

Second, stabilize the price so that 
the trade will buy with confidence. 
This stability should not only include 
firm protection against an advance 
that would break the flow of distri- 
bution, but also a similar protection 
against an overproductien that would 


the 


demoralize the markets and remove 
the present trade confidence. 


Some distributors express the be- 
lief that a part of the great gain in 
volume has been because of the in- 
ability of their trade to get satis- 
factory fresh grapefruit during the 
prevalance of the quarantine in Flor- 
ida. 

This position is hardly substantiat- 
ed by the survey, as the increased 
consumption is quite uniform without 
regard to whether the movement of 
fresh grapefruit into the territory 
was restricted or not. 

In submitting the following ex- 
tracts from the last three issues of 
“The Facts in the Food Markets,” 
our staff would like to direct the at- 
tention of the Florida fruit canners 
to the fact that the trade is in a fav- 
orable frame of mind towards their 
product. If they will protect the prod- 
uct in the manner indicated, they 
may apparently look forward to an 
expanding business that should be 
quite profitable. 

From “The Facts in the Food 

Markets” Issue of September 20 

Reports from established Florida 
canners that they now have material- 
ly larger bookings than last year and 
are entering additional orders for 
early shipment, are fully supported 
by the trade conditions revealed in 
the distribution survey now being 
made by the Food Institute. Whole- 
sale grocers and chain stores in rep- 
resentative markets throughout the 
country are almost unanimous in 
their favorable attitude toward can- 
ned grapefruit, and enthusiastic in 
their predictions of the greater vol- 
ume that can be secured if prices are 
kept upon competitive basis and qual- 
ity maintained so as to prevent the 
excessive swells that have occasional- 
ly developed. Detailed reports show 
that in larger markets, where canned 
grapefruit has been well established, 
consumption this year has been run- 
ning 20 to 25% greater than last 
season, while in the larger number 
of markets, where this new commodi- 
ty is in’ process of getting public 
recognition, increased volume during 
summer months has averaged more 
than double the sales of 1929. A con- 
siderable number of territories still 
report that canned grapefruit has not 


yet been fully introduced, but even 
these territories are becoming inter- 
ested in the volume that can be de- 
veloped from the new pack. Some 
complaint appears about quality and 
frequent mention about trouble with 
swells. Also there is a note of cau- 
tion against too much production by 
new canners this season, All sizes of 
containers are apparently making 
progress, but the greatest future is 
predicted for the 8-ounce can retail- 
ing at 10c. Numerous distributors re- 
port that their increase would have 
been even greater if their stocks had 
not become exhausted. A surprisingly 
large number report that they now 
have practically nothing left for sale, 
and retailers’ stocks are becoming so 
thoroughly cleaned that there will be 
unusual pressure for shipments out 
of Florida at the earliest possible 
time in November. Crop conditions 
continue much more favorable than 
last year. 


Because of the rush of fruit to the 
fresh market and the general under- 
standing among the canners that the 
quality of the pack will be preserved 
by not starting production until the 
bitter season is passed, packing is be- 
ing delayed in Florida and first ship- 
ments of new goods will not be made 
until early November. Canners are 
resisting pressure for early shipments 
when spot stocks are so cleaned that 
subsatntial premiums are being paid 
for any lots available. Revised Gov- 
ernment figures showing possible in- 
crease of 50% in Florida crop give 
hope that the canners will be able to 
pack the materially greater volume 
that they now have entered and pro- 
vide for normal expansion at present 
prices. Continuation of Food Insti- 
tute survey of distributors in widely- 
scattered markets shows that the 
great majority of those answering are 
entirely out of stock. The ratio of 
increases evidenced from the start is 
still being maintained. Markets 
where trade has been well establish- 
ed report gains of 20% to 30% in 
volume compared with previous year; 
markets where commodity is newer 
have made gains of from 50% to 
100%. Most distributors report that 
their increase would have been great- 
er if they had had stock through the 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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Favoring Florida’s Future 


Knowledge is power. This axiom 

; applicable to all phases of life—all 

industry—all organization—all men 
and women—in fact every progressive 
movement. Just last week we sat in 


council with Mr. Teague of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board and together mith 
speakers of note, including J. Reed 
Curry and a few of the local Miami 
industrial leaders, tried to determine 


Growers 


By C.P.Hammerstein, Hollywood, Fla. 


grown on the muck soils of the Ever- 
glades. Broward County has no 
doubt been the leader in this planting 
with Dade and Palm Beach Counties 
assisting materially. Knowing the 
need of research on the muck soils, 
the Flamingo Groves organization 
made a detailed study of all activities 
since 1908 and through diligent work, 
gathered all necessary details. 


President Floyd L. Wray and C. P. Hammerstein in a three-year-old Lue Gim Gong sum- 
mer maturing orange grove on the muck soils of the Everglades in Flamingo Groves 


the best proceedure for the advance- 
ment of Florida’s greatest asset, her 
Citrus Industry. It was here that 
we made the statement relative to 
education and requested Mr. Teague 
to advise whether or not this was the 
fundamental essential needed in our 
particular instance. His answer was 
emphatic and affirmative. He related 
that it is the lack of knowledge ex- 
isting in the production, marketing, 
distributing and selling phases of the 
great industry involving millions an- 
nually that is depriving Floridians of 
gaining an additional twenty million 
dollars each year. 

Realizing the great need of educa- 
tion not only along the lines of the 
above, but in general application to 
all of Florida’s agricultural and hor- 
ticultural industry, the _ original 
“Front Porch” seminars started by 
Flamingo Grove’s employees on the 
front porch of Mr. Frank Stirling, 
Davie, Florida, three years ago, have 
now made positive arrangements to 
spread their good to every county in 
the state and thereby increase the 
knowledge and fundamentals so 
badly needed. 

The unit of study was first based 
particularly on Citrus Fruits as 


Then the Front Porch seminars un- 
der the able leadership of Frank 
Stirling began a school of instruction 
for a short period during the summer 
of 1927, based on these findings. 
This school of citrus instruction was 
for Flamingo Groves employees alone; 
however, knowing the need of educa- 


ting all the growers in the black 
muck soil, all of the growers of the 
Flamingo area were invited to attend, 
increasing our number to over twen- 
ty-five in attendance. 


The summer of 1929 gave us an- 
other good opportuity of increasing 
our good work. Through the entire 
summer regular weekly meetings 
were held on the front porch of the 
home of Mr. John McMann in the 
Hollywood Groves for eighteen weeks 
with Mr. Stirling giving demonstra- 
tions in the groves. 

This past year gave us the idea of 
greater expansion. It was rather 
a coincidence that the writer was elec- 
ted to chairmanship of the Florida 
District of Kiwanis Agricultural Com- 
mittee for the year and decided the 
plan of similar seminars would work 
excellently in other areas and counties 
as it has in Broward. Hence the 
detailed plan was suggested before the 
State Convention at Orlando this fall 
and preparation was made for the 
most interesting year of Kiwanis clubs 
in the state. It is our hope that in the 
counties where those leaders who have 
the inclination and ambition, may 
carry out these most interesting pro- 
grams which no doubt are greatly 
needed in many instances. It is 
in a way the budgeting of time during 
a week to study in a group under a 
good practical man. Work and study 
during the week in the groves and 
then to return to the seminars the 


Frank Stirling and C. P. Hammerstein in a two-year-old Flamingo orange grove on the ele- 


vated muck soils of the Everglades. 


Located twelve miles East of the Atlantic Ocean 


between the North and South New River canals in the Napoleon B. Broward drainage 

district, Broward County, near Davie, Florida. Note the dead furrow which releases the 

tropical rains: each one constructed with accurateness leading into collection ditches, then 

into lateral canals and then into the 35-foot canals and thence to the 90-foot canals which 
lead to the Atlantic on a natural drop of eight feet in twelve miles 
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following week with a discussion on 
the lesson and proceed to the new top- 
ic listed. 

Should it be possible to have a 
citrus expert attend the seminar to 
discuss his particular phase of citri- 
culture it is excellent, as we found it 
added and enthusiasm to 
the course. We have even proceed- 
ed to the point whereby those at the 
University of Florida will gladly give 
assistance and if requested, will give 
credit after due examination for such 
work as has accomplished by 
any of our students. No text books 
are required altho thru the bulletins 
of the State and Federal Department 
of Agriculture, thru the various cit- 
rus pamphlets, magazines and period- 
icals such as The Citrus Industry, 
The Citrograph, Tropical Agriculture, 
Ete., and the extensive library on 
tropical plantings, books of all types 
on citriculture of Flamingo Groves 
library, all references and _ outside 
readings are carefully consulted from 
these sources when needed. 


new zest 


been 


No charges are made for any par- 
ticular part of the course, inasmuch 
as we desire all to attend who realize 
the need, and those instructing have 
been very liberal with their time and 
knowledge together with those  sup- 
plying the needs of our meeting 
place. Realizing also that many points 
of interest could be incorporated in- 
to the study of citriculture we pat- 
terned our course after that detail- 
ed instruction given by the Universi- 
ty of California. Their great enthusi- 
asm and assistance has not only been 
an inspiration to us but they have 
added materially to our increased ap- 
preciation of their methods, in which 
they stress—with emphasis—the val- 
ue of knowledge. We can only again 
refer to the fact that notwithstand- 
ing their great hazards and long haul 
to market, they have overcome these 
points thru study and _ increased 
knowledge of handling these seem- 
ingly huge stumbling blocks. 

We know thru their research that 
it costs California a tremendous a- 
mount to produce summer maturing 
Valencias, that they are twice as far 
from the market as we are—that 
they have overcome these costs by 
keen study and application, handling 
their vast production so excellently 
that they net—actually net—almost 
double the amount received by the 
average Florida grower and it has 
all BEEN THE RESULT OF STUDY 
—proving that knowledge is not only 
power—but profit, and its antagonist, 
ignorance, reduces net profit. 

This together with facts regard- 
ing general production of all agri- 
cultural products made us realize 
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that study being good for the great 
citrus industry would likewise be 
profitable to our future growers and 
dairymen and truckmen of Florida. 
It was therefore our suggestion that 
these same courses of study be appli- 
ed by our Agricultural Committees to 
all phases of the industry, particular- 
ly when the counties in which they 
are located are anxious to improve 
their production qualities, their mar- 
keting and distribution needs and 
materially increase their profits. 


We also emphasized at Orlando 
that Floridians had established a rec- 
ord of the highest average net return 
per acre of cultivated lands, even 
topping California, and still do not 
produce sufficient to cover our own 
demand. Imagine again, we buying 
at a good cost products which can 
easily be raised within our state 
while California raises and ships 
these foodstuffs thru the Panama 
Canal, passing our very doors to our 
Eastern Seaboard markets! Should 
not that make all of us eager and 
anxious to aid in every way the im- 
provement of our knowledge of this 
great natural industry? We have long 
been sleeping in that lackadaisical 
slumber of ignorance, while our sis- 
ter state has gradually been climb- 
ing the ladder of perfection, selling 
to us at a profit those commodities 
which we rightfully should be raising 
for ourselves, to say nothing what- 
soever of selling to the consumers of 
the North who are nearer to us than 
to the growers of California. 


Increased knowledge of production 
of quality fruits and vegetables, in- 
creased knowledge of marketing and 
distribution, selling thru co-ordinated 
methods will add not only profits to 
our gardeners and growers individ- 
ually but will, in the end, be a pro- 
gressive activity for more effective 
service. This applies not only to the 
people of our state, but to our na- 
tion of consumers as a whole—giv- 
ing them finer qualities of fruit and 
vegetables, enlarging and widening 
the markets at no greater cost to 
consumer but increasing the con- 
sumption of production in the small 
towns and cities that had never be- 
fore had the opportunity of receiving 
and eating fresh fruits and vege- 
tables at moderate prices. 


Thru knowledge, therefore, we are 
not only. rendering a greater good to 
all mankind but creating a wider 
margin of profit for the growers by 
educating them to produce more ef- 
fectively. This results in happiness 
and an opportunity to aid, educate 
and advance his family where taxa- 
tion, and debt existed before. Know- 
ledge is power—and profit—if di- 
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rected in Horticulture and Agricul- 
ture—similarly as it has demonstrat- 
ed its value in the Industrial World. 
Knowledge may be the solving factor 
of the Farm Relief Program—who 
knows? 

Below is a list of the subjects dis- 
cussed by Mr. Stirling in his Seminar 
talks: 

1. History and development of 
the muck soils of the Everglades. 

2. Drainage and preparation of 
areas of high elevation. 

3. Citriculture in general. 

4. Citrus fruits, varieties 
classification. 

5. Citrus trees, 
and functions. 

6. Pollination, fertilization, seed 
formation and fruit setting. 

7. Nutritional relationship 
its importance. 

8. Moisture relation and its func- 
tions. 

9. Stock selection, bud selection, 
breeding and improvement. 

10. Essentials to success in citrus 
fruit culture. 

11. Selection of the site and prep- 
aration for planting. 

12. The Nursery and 
tance. 

13. Planting and care of the young 
grove, 

14. Requirements 
and cover-cropping. 

15. Irrigation and its functions. 

16. Mowing, cultivation and gen- 
eral care of the soil. 

17. Insects and their control. 

18. Spider, nematodes and rodent 
control, 

. Diseases and methods of con- 


and 


their structure 


and 


its impor- 


for fertilizing 


. Pruning and top working. 
. Protection against cold. 
2. Wind damage and its preven- 


3. Distributing and’ marketing of 
the harvest. 

24. Picking, grading and packing 
methods. 

25. Marketing methods. 

26. Citrus products. 

27. Yield variation and the effi- 
ciency analysis. 

28. Economics—costs and returns. 

29. Organized maintenance. 

30. Favoring Florida’s Future Cit- 
rus Growers. 


TARPON SPRINGS FRUIT GOES 
DIRECT TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Two cars of grapefruit were ship- 
ped recently by the American Fruit 
Growers plant at Ozona direct to 
England, it is reported. The fruit in 
this shipment was grown near the 
Tarpon Springs city line. 
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Work of Plant Experts 
Covers Wide Range 


Efficiency in crop production is the 
primary objective of most of the 
scientific research activities of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Taylor, Chief of the bureau 
emphasizes in his annual report to 


Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, made public in Washington 
recently. In introductory paragraphs, 
Doctor Taylor summarizes briefly the 
work of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, and outlines some of the 
general considerations governing the 
work. 

“The Bureau of Plant Industry,” 
says Doctor Taylor, “ is a research 
organization, devoting approximately 
$5,000,000 annually to the investiga- 
tion and improvement of plant pro- 
duction and to the discovery of im- 
portant facts for plant industries of 
various kinds. The record of the past 
year has been of unusual significance. 
More than ever before it is apparent 
that further improvement or even 
continued maintenance of crop pro- 
duction calls for extensive research 
of the most thorough character. In 
the production of staple crops and to 
some extent in other phases of agri- 
cultural production, the American 
farmer is in indirect but none the less 
actual competition with other agri- 
cultural regions throughout the world. 
Under these circumstances it becomes 
of the utmost importance that great- 
er efficiency in crop production in 
this country be steadily developed. 
Improved cultural practices, the utili- 
zation of labor-saving machinery 
wherever practicable, and, above all, 
the utilization of the varieties most 
likely to produce a satisfactory crop 
in the particular locality under con- 
sideration are as’ essential for the 
national well-being as for the immed- 
iate success of the individual farmer. 

“Improved efficiency is desirable 
not merely for the purpose of in- 
creasing production on a given area, 
but also for the purpose of increas- 
ing the producer’s profit on a given 
area. Improved cultural methods that 
will decrease the cost of production 
must be developed, and improvement 
in quality of products without ma- 
terial increase in cost of production 
is essential so that annual returns 
may increase accordingly. The inter- 
ests of the bureau are sufficiently 
broad to include any phase of plant 
studies, but the primary object of all 


its activities is efficiency of produc- 
tion, The problems of production are 
investigated to determine economic 
gains from improvements in quality 
or type of product, to stabilize an- 
nual crops through control of losses 
caused by disease, and to develop bet- 
ter methods for storage and distribu- 
tion of products to insure steady con- 
sumption. 


“Accordingly the bureau is engag- 
ed in crop improvement by breeding 
and selection in the introduction of 
new crops by means of seeds and 
plants procured from foreign coun- 
tries; in experimentation in methods 
of culture and rotation systems a- 
dapted to irrigaiton, dry-land farm- 
ing, and other systems of agriculture; 
in investigations in hauling, storing, 
shipping, processing, or otherwise 
utilizing plants or plant products; 
and in the study, diagnosis and con- 
trol of many kinds of plant diseases.” 

Growers of many crops now pro- 
duce more efficiently as the result of 
the bureau’s work in breeding and 
selecting superior varieties. This re- 
port mentions recent developments 
in connection with the Blakemore 
strawberry, a superior new variety; 
three superior strains of Washington 
Navel oranges and a cold-resistant 
strain of Satsuma oranges; peach 
crosses for use in the fresh state and 
others especially desirable for can- 
ning; Jersey Wakefield cabbage 
which is resistant to the yellows dis- 
ease; and strains of lettuce even 
more disease resistant and commer- 
cially desirable than the bureau’s 
earlier lettuce selections which have 
already largely superseded the older 
varieties in the commercial lettuce 
growing areas of the Southwest. 


Selections of corn developed in co- 
operation with State experiment sta- 
tions have proved valuable, and the 
bureau has devoted particular atten- 
tion to several strains which show 
differences in their response to fer- 
tilization. Beaver milo is gaining pop- 
ularity because of the ease with 
which it can be harvested by the 
combine. Two strains of oats, Vic- 
tora and Avena Victoria, introduced 
from Argentina have proved ex- 
tremely resistant to all forms of rust. 
Manila hemp has been grown success- 
fully in the Panama Canal Zone. Two 
sugar canes, one an introduction and 
one a seedling, seem much superior 
even to the P. O, J. varieties which 


revived the languishing sugar indus- 
try of Louisiana. 

The bureau is studying many plant 
diseases to determine methods of pre- 
venting losses from them. Complete 
eradication of a disease is preferred 
when such action is practicable. Cam- 
paigns for eradication of some dis- 
eases are under way in cooperation 
with States interested. Outstanding 
examples are: Eradication of the dis- 
ease of citrus known as citrus cank- 
er, which now nears completion; a 
somewhat similar campaign against 
the disease of peach trees known as 
the phony disease in the Southern 
States, which has been in operation 
for a little more than a single season; 
and the eradication of the barberry 
bushes in the Northern States, espec- 
ially where spring wheat is grown, in 
order to prevent the epidemics of 
stem rust of wheat. When com- 
plete eradication of the disease is not 
practicable, methods of spraying, 
modification of cultural practices, or 
development of varieties resistant to 
diseases are investigated. Material 
progress has been made during the 
past year for the control of fruit, 
vegetable, and cereal diseases. Take- 
all disease of wheat has proved seri- 
ous in some districts, and scientists 
are attacking it through the use of 
fertilizers, a method which seems to 
offer some control. Bacterial wilt of 
alfalfa is another disease now receiv- 
ing special attention and the bureau 
is experimenting with strains resistant 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 


A score or more of reasons have been ad- 
vanced explanatory of the present deplorable 
condition existing in the citrus market. Each 
of the reasons advanced contains, perhaps, some 
element of explanation, but no one reason en- 
tirely covers the field. Many different elements 
enter into the situation and all must be consid- 
ered when we seek a solution of the problem. 

To begin with, we have a largely increased 
production compared to recent years—an over- 
whelmingly increased production compared to 
last year. On top of this, we entered the ship- 
ping season with a generally depressed business 
situation throughout the land and an almost un- 
precedented record of unemployment, resulting 
in greatly reduced buying power on the part of 
consumers. 

Confronted with this situation, it would have 
seemed to be the part of wisdom to market 
sparingly and to withhold unfit fruit from the 
market altogether. ' 

Did we do this? 

We did not. 

At the outset, we flooded the markets with 
unripe and unfit fruit, creating a bad impression 
at the very beginning of the season. We fol- 
lowed this up by rushing carload after carload 
into markets already glutted until we hammered 
the price down to the point where the grower is 
receiving practically nothing for his fruit. 

We should have advertised more extensively 

than ever before. Instead, we cut the box re- 
tain of the Clearing House Association to a point 
where national advertising of any adequate na- 
ture was prohibited. 
_ We waited until the markets were demoral- 
ized before attempting through the Clearing 
House Association to allot shipments, and then 
had difficulty in enforcing the allotments. By 
the time this enforcement took place, the mar- 
kets had been still further demoralized. 

There is just one yay of sunshine in the 
gloomy picture. Fruit of the finest quality: and 
best appearance has been bringing the grower 
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some meed of profit, while ordinary fruit has 
been selling at a loss. With a daily range of 
from $5 to $6 per box in the leading markets 
between the inferior grades and the fancy fruit, 
there would seem to be every possible incentive 
to the production of fancy grades. 

The present season is exceptional only in de- 
gree. Each succeeding shipping season has 
witnessed the same situation in modified form. 
Until we learn our lesson and profit therefrom, 
we shall continue to suffer each season in great- 
er or less degree from olr present ills. 

As The Citrus Industry sees it, there are seve- 
ral things which we must do to remedy the situa- 
tion. No one of these things in itself will be 
sufficient, but all must be practiced in common: 

1. We must improve the quality and appear- 
ance of our fruit, thereby raising the average 
and decreasing the range between high and low 
prices on the same market. 

2. We must put teeth into the green fruit 
law until it will be impossible for a repetition of 
the disastrous results of rushing unfit fruit onto 
the early markets. 

3. We must increase our advertising appro- 
priations and adopt effective methods of devel- 
oping increased consumption. 

4. We must restrict distribution to the point 
where the available supply in any market shal! 
not exceed the demand in that market. 

5. We must seek closer association with the 
citrus growers and shippers in the Texas and 
California fields, to the end that better co-ordi- 
nation of national distribution may be attained. 
It is useless for Florida to restrict shipments to 
a given market if California or Texas is left 
free to flood that same market with unlimited 
supplies. 

With grapefruit canning on the up grade and 
orange juice promising to come into the field on 
a large scale, there is every reason to look 
toward the future with confidence—provided 
we make the most of our opportuities and do not 
abuse our privileges as we have so frequently 
been wont to do in the past. But, if we are 
to continue our present: policy of inaction and 
repeat our past mistakes, we will continue to 
receive our sales reports “in red’”’ and meet our 
bankers with continued pleas for extension of 
past due “‘paper.” 


A GREAT ISSUE 


The Mission, Texas, Times, published in the 
heart of grapefruit production in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas, on November 14 issued 
its second annual Citrus number, containing 104 
pages, practically every one of which was devo- 
ted to the growing citrus industry in the: Valley. 
Since John H. Shary first conceived the dream 
of creating a great citrus industry in the Lower 
Kio Grande Valley some dozen years ago, there 
has been an unprecedented development, until 
now more than 6,000,000 trees are growing in 
the Valley and plantings on a vast scale stil! 

onvinue. 


More and more it becomes evident that citrus 
culture demands the personal attention of the 
owner—or some one who is vitally concerned 
in the welfare of the grove. 
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Winter Haven Preparing For 
Orange Festival 


Preparations more comprehensive 
in scope than those of any previous 
year are under way at Winter Haven, 
for the holding of the third annual 
Florida Orange Festival, which will 
be observed on January 27, 28, 29, 
30 and 31. The arrangements are 
in the hands of the general manager, 
J. B. Guthrie, who is _ receiving 
the loyal support of the board of di- 
rectors, composed of 25 leading citrus 
growers and business men of the 
citrus belt of Florida, headed by the 
president, John F. May of Winter 
Haven. 

The Florida Orange Festival is the 
successor of the old Polk County 
Orange Festival held at Winter Hav- 
en annually from 1924 to 1928, in- 
clusive. Beginning with 1929, the ex- 
position was greatly enlarged and im- 
proved and the name was changed 
to Florida Orange Festival, as it had 
become statewide in its scope and ap- 
peal. Mr. Guthrie has been manager 
since 1928, and much of the success 
of the exposition has been due to his 
ability to put on a show that appeal- 
ed to citrus growers, business people 
and tourists, many thousands of 
whom come from all parts of the 
state and nation each January to wit- 
ness the display of citrus fruit—the 
greatest of its kind in the state and 
equaled by few, if any, agricultural 
fairs of the entire country. 

The festival, as the name signifies, 
is devoted to the advertising of the 
citrus products of Florida. It is held 
in the center of the citrus growing 
sections in Florida, and is easily ac- 
cessible to the vast throngs of tour- 
ists visiting the state at that season 
of the year. The festival is held in 
four large exhibition halls, each of 
which is 250 feet long, erected on 
the wide expanse of north Third 
street, skirted on both sides by 
beautiful orange groves and within 
two blocks of the heart of the busi- 
ness section of Winter Haven. There 
are 200 booths in these buildings, 
nearly half of which are devoted to 
citrus exhibits and displays by the 
allied industries as well as the citrus 
by-products. The others are given 
over to interesting and instruetive 
commercial and decorative displays, 
while the U. S. and Florida depart- 
ments of agriculture, the state for- 
estry service, the U. S. Shipping 
Board and others also have educa- 
tional enhibits. 


The festival presents a comprehen- 
sive program that appeals to those 
wishing information on citrus topics 
or seeking recreation and amuse- 
ment. All kinds of clean amusement 
are offered. The daily program of 
the festival has already been plan- 
ned, as follows: 

Tuesday, January 27: SCHOOL 
DAY—devoted to the entertainment 


and edueation of students of Polk 
and adjoining counties, as well as 
college students, all of whom will be 
admitted free. 

Wednesday, January 28: GOVER- 
NOR’S DAY—Reception to the Hon. 
Doyle E. Carlton, Governor of Flor- 
ida, and the official inspection of ex- 
hibits. 

(Centinued on page 14) 
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Thursday, January 29: TOURIST 
DAY—Second annual gathering of 
tourists and tourist club members 
throughout the state. 


Friday, January 30: GROWER’S 
DAY—Fourth annual meeting of 
Florida citrus growers; monthly 
meeting of Florida citrus growers; 
monthly meeting of Committee of 50 
of Florida Citrus Growers Clearing 
House association. 

Saturday, January 31: Grand Fi- 
nale. 

Cash prizes, cups and ribbons will 
be awarded for packing house ex- 
hibits in three groups; for exhibits 
by shipping organizations and sub- 
exchanges where fruit from more 
than one packing house is used; for 
community citrus exhibits; for ex- 
hibits by individual growers; for the 
best commercial displays of market- 
able canned or bottled citrus by-prod- 
ucts; for cover crop exhibits by coun- 
ty agents; for exhibits by club girls 
of citrus by-products and canned 
goods; for exhibits by boys of se- 
lected fruits, citrus diseases, citrus 
insects and pruning demonstrations; 
for best commercial exhibits other 
than citrus and for best decorated 
exhibits in entire show. There will 
also be a grand prize cup awarded 
for the best citrus exhibit in the en- 
tire show and in addition cash prizes 
will be awarded to the winners of 
the champion fruit packing contests, 
separate contests for men and wo- 
men. Complete prize list and score 
cards may be secured from Manager 
J. B. Guthrie at festival headquarters 
in Winter Haven. 

The four exhibition halls will have 
25,000 square feet of display space. 
For citrus displays the price is $30 
per booth, corners $50. For all other 
displays the price is $50 per booth, 
corners $75. Booths in halls 1 and 2, 
reserved for citrus exhibits, are 10 
feet front and 15 feet deep with 
headroom of 12 feet. Booths in halls 
3 and 4 are 10x10 with headroom of 
eight feet. The aisles and exterior of 
all booths will be beautifully decor- 
ated without cost to the exhibitors, 
but the exhibitors will be required to 
decorate the interior of their booths 
and no exhibit will be allowed unless 
the same is decorated, 

The sale of booths is progressing 
more rapidly than ever before and 
very encouraging progress is being 
made in every activity of the festival, 
according to Manager Guthrie. 

The attendance at the 1929 Flor- 
ida Orange Festival showed 49,410 
persons being ‘clocked’ at the main 
cntrance. In 1930 it had grown to 
61,190, a gain of 24.5 percent. It is 
hoped to increase this to at least 
70,000 this third season, making it 
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the second largest exposition in the 
state of Florida. 


WORK OF PLANT EXPERTS 
COVERS WIDE RANGE OF 
FARM PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 11.) 
to the disease. 

The bureau has devoted attention 
to many phases of utilization of plant 
products, as for example the deter- 
mination of varieties not suitable for 
canning, studies of injuries in transit, 
and determination of the best stages 
for harvesting. It discourages in- 
creased plantings of such specialty 
crops as sunflower, mint, and worm- 
seed, if the market is already well 
supplied. On the other hand the bu- 
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If the new and patented IACO process of 
Cleansing, Polishing and Preserving Citrus 
fruits against molds, does not return over 
100% on the investment, we want you to 


On account of the low cost of the IACO 
process, there is a great opportunity to make 
at least 100% on your investment— 

First, by increase of grade. 

Second, by increase of sale price. 

Third, by protection against blue mold. 
Fourth, by decrease cost over other processes. 


Fifth, the profits from the use of the IACO 
process have ranged from 400% to over 1,000% 
on the investment, but even 100% profit counts 
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reau points out that there is demand 
for certain drying oils used in paints 
and has advocated culture of safflow- 
er and hemp to supply this demand. 

Farmers benefit by practical cul- 
tural advice. For example, the bureau 
determined that under certain condi- 
tions it is possible and even advan- 
tageous to cut potato seed somewhat 
in advance of the planting season, 
when field work is not so pressing. 
The bureau is recommending an im- 
proved practice in .planting the sor- 
ghums to insure that the seed is cov- 
ered with moist and mellow soil. In 
California it has discovered a desir- 
able method of fertilizing dates to 
throw the ripening into a season 
when the crop is not likely to be in- 
jured by rain. 


Minimum of 100%, Profit 


Is Not Obtained 








If the IACO process cannot make at least 
100% on its investment, we congratulate you 
on the grade of your fruit, your methods of 
packing, and the low costs of the process you 


If a 100% investment appeals to you, we 
would appreciate the opportunity to tell of 
the IACO process, show you the process of 
operation in packing houses, and let you talk 
directly to users who are glad there is such 
a process and at such a low cost. 


Crrrus ComPounp CorPoRarion 


Patent Owners and Distributors 
of the “IAC O” Process 
for Cleaning, Polishing and Protecting Citrus Fruits 


Winter Haven, Fla. 
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NEW RECIPE BOOK IS 
BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL 


The new recipe book issued by the 
American Fruit Growers Inc., thou- 
sands of which are being distributed 
to housewives everywhere, undoub- 
tedly is one of the most attractive 
and useful bits of literature which 
ever has ever been put out by this 
organization in its ever continuing 
campaign to enlarge the demand for 
the products it handles. 

Oranges and grapefruit occupy a 
position of prominence upon the 
handsome front cover as outstanding 
as is the Blue Goose trademark that 
is featured there. Then, first item 
upon the inside pages, comes “Blue 
Goose Citrus Fruits, Tone and Tonic 
Fruits” with an article upon the vita- 
min and health values of citrus fruits 
in the diet of young and old, followed 
by a variety of recipes for the use of 
oranges and grapefruit in cookery. 
Included also are directions for best 
serving oranges and grapefruit in 
their natural state, a variety of cit- 
rus juice punches, and frozen citrus 
desserts. 

All told there are thirty two pages 
replete with photographic illustra- 
tions not only of fresh fruits but of a 
wide variety of complete and attrac- 
tively served dishes also. The pic- 
tures are well calculated to induce 
many women to try their hands at 
producing the things thus shown so 
attractively. 

Every recipe contained in the book- 
let has been carefully tested and the 
whole represents long and painstak- 
ing work by a corps of experts. The 
book is an important contribution to- 
ward a better understanding of the 
value of fresh fruits and vegetables 
in the diet, with an emphasis upon 
the dietetic value of citrus fruits; and 
through its typographical arrange- 
ment and beautiful photographs may 
be depended upon to obtain and hold 
the attention of those interested in 
cookery and dietetics. 

The careful distribution of great 
quantities of this new recipe book, as 
a follow-up to other forms of Blue 
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STRENGTHEN SALES FORCE 
OF AFG IN THE MARKETS 


In line with its policy of continual- 
ly strengthening its selling forces 
and preparing for enlarged and more 
effective activity, the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. recently added 
an assistant district sales manager in 
each of its selling districts, thus doub- 
ling the supervision of representa- 
tives and brokers and making possi- 
ble more detailed attention to local 
sales problems. 

In the operations of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc, sales of products 
from each producing district are un- 
der charge of the sales-manager of 
the shipping division of that district, 
whose task it is to look specifically 
after sales of the commodity he han- 
dies. Under the general sales office 
at Pittsburgh is gathered the general 
direction of the entire forces of sal- 
aried salesmen, representatives and 
brokers in the more than two hundred 
markets in the United States and for- 
eign countries where the AFG car- 
ries on actively. In charge of the 
sales force by districts are the dis- 
trict sales managers, reporting to the 
general sales office. These spend 
the larger part of their time in trav- 
el, contacting salesmen and brokers 
and the customers in both large mar- 
kets and small. 


The new arrangement therefore 
doubles the official contact of the or- 
ganization with the various markets; 
and already is showing gratifying 
results. 


Goose trademark advertising, un- 
doubtedly will tend to create demand 
through educating a large part of the 
buying public to the fact that the 
food and health values of these fruits 
takes them out of the class of luxuries 
and entitles them today to class prop- 
erly among the necessities of life. 


The executives of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc, all have risen to 
their posts after years of active sell- 
ing experience. 
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DISTRIBUTION IS AIDED 
BY LOW RETAIL PRICES 


No longer are oranges and grape- 
fruit rating as luxuries, judged by 
average retail prices in the larger 
centers of population at this time. 
Formerly it always has been a source 
of irritation to Florida growers that 
in years of large crops and relative- 
ly small returns for the fruit upon 
the trees, consumers generally paid 
prices which showed small reflec- 
tion of the wholesale market condi- 
tions. Apparently a large section 
of the retail trade felt that citrus 
fruits classed as luxuries and priced 
them accordingly regardless of cost 
prices. Now, almost for the first 
time, the public generally is able to 
purchase its oranges and grapefruit 
at prices which to a large extent are 
based upon the costs of these same 
fruits to the retailers. 


The newer trend of retail mer- 
chandising gradually has been mak- 
ing itself felt in a certain number of 
centers during the past two or three 
years, but only this season are the 
effects noticeable over the larger 
part of the country. 


A recent survey of a considerable 
number of markets shows that con- 
sumers right now are able to pur- 
chase oranges and grapefruit at 
what are perhaps the lowest average 
retail prices in the history of the 
modern citrus industry in this coun- 
try. In thus passing on to the con- 
suming public the savings on orange 
and grapefruit purchases, retailers 
generally are making it possible for 
thousands of homes to enjoy them 
which otherwise could not. 

Of course, there are plentiful in- 
stances of what might be termed 
“outrageous” overcharges for citrus 
fruits. That is, there are still num- 
bers of places where the prices 
charged the public for these fruits 
apparently have very small relation- 
ship to the costs of the fruit to these 
same stores. However, these exclu- 
sive stores pursue the same policy 
with respect to practically all other 

(Continued on page 2) 
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“DEALER HELPS” AS SHOWN 
UPON OPPOSITE PAGE 


Upon the opposite page are shown 
some of the “dealer helps’ in the 
Blue Goose advertising campaign of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc, for 
the 1930-31 season. Lack of space 
forbids showing all of these, various 
posters being available to dealers in 
a variety of sizes. 

Those illustrated range from small 
price cards, used by dealers in fruit 
bins and containers, to the large pap- 
ier-mache Blue Goose whieh is illus- 
trated in the center of the page. This 
reproduction is a life size and very 
lifelike Blue Goose, for use in im- 
portant displays at leading outlets 
and shows. 

Since the very beginning of its ad- 
vertising effort the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. have stressed the im- 
portance of dealer co-operation, with 
the activities carried on and financed 
by this organizatien as growers’ mar- 
keting agents. Whenever and wher- 
ever Blue Goose trademark advertis- 
ing is featured for the products then 
in season, the wholesale and retail 
trade become active and aggressive 
units in the campaign. 

Results obtained by dealers from 
thus tying up with the other forms 
of Blue Goose advertising have been 
notable, and in large part account for 
the willingness, even the anxiety, of 
so many leading stores to be known 
as places where Blue Goose fruits 
are featured. In addition to the an- 
nual use of large volumes of display 
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material furnished them by the Am- 
erican Fruit Growers Inc. such as 
is illustrated here, many dealers 
feature the Blue Goose in their own 
newspaper and other advertising, 
some even going to the extent of dis- 
playing the Blue Goose trademark up- 
on their letterheads and stationery. 

To make this dealer co-operation 
most effective, the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. gives much attention to 
devising and supplying suitable dis- 
tinctive display material; and it is 
put to excellent use in many thous- 
ands of windows and interior store 
displays in all portions of this country 
and in many places abroad. 


NEW “AMERCAN” DRYER 


REMARKABLY PROFICENT 


Down at Walsingham in Pinellas 
County, at the new packing house 
there of the American Fruit Growers 
Inc. a new dryer for citrus fruits is 
attracting atteation from Florida cit- 
rus packing house men. 


Devised by J. A. Byington, head of 
the mechanical department of the 
Florida Division of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc., it employs the 
same new and revolutionary princi- 
ple, as was developed in the grading 
belt earlier invented by Mr. Bying- 
ton and developed by the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. 


This turns the fruit so that every 
portion of each fruit is so exposed to 
the air as to hasten the process of 
drying in a most remarkable manner. 
There is at every instant a positive 
rotation of each and every fruit, a 
constant turning, yet no force is em- 
ployed against the fruit itself, and 
bruising and pinching are impossible. 

So effective has this new dryer 
proven that it has set wholly new rec- 
cords for completely drying the fruit 
in brief travel through the device. 
Manager Parker of the Walsingham 
house is authority for the statement 
that it has been necessary to have the 
fans turned on in this new dryer 
only a few times since the season’s 
operations began. In fact, it operates 
almost all the time with the fans en- 
tirely turned off, as a considerable 
saving in expense. 

The new dryer is unique in appear- 
ance in that it is not fully enclosed, 
all fruit being visible throughout its 
travel. This together with the re- 
markably high efficiency developed in 
drying is attracting much attention 
from experienced packing house men. 


DISTRIBUTION IS AIDED 
BY LOW RETAIL PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


merchandise they handle. They de- 
pend for patronage upon that portion 
of the public which seems to feel 
that if any article is not high priced 
it is not good enough for their use. 
There are numbers of such retail in- 
stitutions, and at first glance it may 
appear that their transactions exert 
an important influence upon citrus 
marketing conditions and distribu- 
tion. However, a careful analyisis of 
the situation discloses that they are 
responsible for the distribution of 
only a small percentage of the fruit 
handled through those markets where 
they exist; and that the vast volume 
of fruit finds its way to the public 
through those stores where reason- 
able prices prevail. 

The survey shows one thing to be 
certain. In every center of popula- 
tion there is a plentiful array of re- 
tail stores offering citrus fruits at 
extremely reasonable prices, many at 
what are truly bargain prices. If 
consumers pay the higher prices of 
the “exclusive” establishments, they 
pay them through preference rather 
than necessity. 

The tendency to merchandise citrus 
fruits at a reasonable margin first be- 
gan with oranges; but for a long 
time grapefruit was so generally re- 
garded as a luxury that retail prices 
generally were uniformly high re- 
gardless of wholesale market condi- 
tions. Now, it is to be noted, not 
only are both oranges and grapefruit 
being handled in large volumes by 
average stores at reasonable, and ev- 
en low, prices, but for the very first 
time tangerines are being handled 
upon a volume basis which has placed 
hudreds of carloads of tangerines in 
the reach of people to whom tanger- 
ines previously have been practically 
unknown. 

The retail price situation in con- 
nection with citrus fruits is, general- 
ly speaking, an element of satisfac- 
tion to the growers. The wider dis- 
tribution thus made possible is the 
thing which justifies the thought that, 
even in spite of general business 
conditions, there are now thousands 
of consumer-customers enabled to 
buy and eat these than otherwise 
could hope to do so. 


Heap high the farmers’ wintry hoard, 

Heap high the golden corn; 

No richer gift has autumn poured 

From out her golden horn. 
Whittier. 
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38 Florida Packing Houses 
Now In Blue Goose Ranks 


ALTOONA, (P. O. Umatilla) Weirsdale Packing Co. 
ALVA, Caloosahatchee Valley Growers Inc. 
ALTURAS, Alturas Packing Co. 
ARCADIA, American Fruit Growers Inc. 
AVON PARK,Avon Park Growers Inc. 
CITRA, Citra Packing Company. 
COCOA, American Fruit Growers Inc. 
CRESCENT CITY, Volusia Growers Inc. 
DE LAND, Volusia Growers Inc. 
DE LEON SPRINGS, Theodore Strawn Estate. 
FELLSMERE, Fellsmere Growers Inc. 
FORT PIERCE, American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
FROSTPROOF, West Frostproof Packing Co. 
GSOULDS, Goulds Growers Inc. 
HAINES CITY, American Fruit Growers Inc. 
HIGHLAND CITY, Highland Growers Inc. 
KENDALL, Flagler Grove Properties Inc. 
LAKE JEM, American Fruit Growers Inc. 
LAKELAND, Lakeland Growers Inc. 
LAKE WALES Lake Wales Fruit Packers Inc. 
LEESBURG, Lake County Growers Inc. 
MAITLAND, American Fruit Growers Inc. 
MIMS, Brevard Packing Company. 
NEW SMYRNA, New Smyrna Packing Co. 
NOCATEE, Nocate Packing Co., Inc. 
OCOEE, American Fruit Growers Inc. 
ODESSA, Odessa Lake Region Growers Inc 
OZONA, American Fruit Growers Inc. 
PALMETTO, American Fruit Growers Inc. 
PANAMA CITY, William L. Wilson Packing House. 
SUMMERFIELD, American Fruit Growers Inc. 
VALRICO, Valrico Growers Inc. 
VERO BEACH, American Fruit Growers Inc. 
W ABASSO, Deerfield Packing Co. 
WALSINGHAM, (P.O.Largo) American Fruit Growers Inc. 
WAUCHULA, Wauchula Packing Co. 
WEIRSDALE, Weirsdale Packing Co. 
WINTER HAVEN, Winter Haven Growers Inc. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Orlando - - Florida 
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Some Points in Working out a 
Fertilizer Setup 


The basis of a mixed formula is: 
Organic and chemical sources in 
some proportion. Usually there will 
be 1-5 to 1-2 from organic sources 
in the formula, The cost of the ma- 
terials or demand by the purchaser 
determines this proportion. 

On the above basis if a tree gets 
30 lbs. at-an application it would re- 
ceive 6 to 15 lbs. of organic. At 10 
Ibs. it would receive 2 to 5 lbs. of 
organic. Organic sources that actual- 
ly supply an appreciable amount of 
material to the soil are bulky and ex- 
pensive to handle. If they carry a 
good percentage of availability they 
are expensive to buy and cannot be 
used in any quantity without running 
the risk of getting the same injuri- 
ous effect as is secured from using 
cheaper chemical sources. 

Market quotation in ton lots (not 
car lots) give the followimg compari- 
son prices: 

Tobacco @ $23.40 2-0-6 

Raw Bone @ $40.50 4%-8-0 

Cytro Humus @ $15.30 4%-0-0 

Steamed Bone @ $33.75 3-9-0 

Sul. of Am. @ $46.80 25-0-0 

Nit. of Soda @ $49.50 18-0-0 

Calurea @ $100.00 41-0-0 

In spite of bulk, a higher freight 
rate per unit, inability to figure 
quickness of availability (because of 
dependence on bacterial conversion, 
wet weather and other factors), we 
have continued to pay the extra a- 
mount involved for the sake of add- 
ing a small amount of organic to the 
soil. The idea being to improve soil 
texture. ~ 

If we consider the total amount of 
soil, the total area through which the 
tree feeds, the soil action, we can be- 
gin to realize how impossible it is to 
maintain or improve soil texture 
through the small amount of organic 
we buy in a mixed goods of the aver- 
age analysis. 

Organics have to be figured in tons 
per acre to be of any great physical 
benefit. Barnyard manure is always 
used at several tons per acre from 
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Charles D. Kime, Orlando, Florida 


This department is devoted to furthering horticultural interests of Florida. Letters of inquiry, 


discussion or criticism will be welcomed. 


10 to 50 tons or more by farmers or 
truckers when they have it. Smaller 
amounts are soon lost in the soil and 
do not support soil bacterial activity 
to the necessary extent, and offer 
little or no feeding value to the farm 
crop. The farmer knows this. He 
knows that the application of small 
amounts of organic does not pay in 
crop return. 

He knows that he cannot pay a 
high price for a high percentage or- 
ganic such as tankage, blood etc., 
apply it to the soil and make any- 
thing on the investment. He had a 
narrow margin. to figure on and 
found this out in a hurry. The fruit 
grower has not found that the same 
principle of diminishing return ap- 
plies in growing fruit. Many of us are 
finding it out to our sorrow this year. 
We are still holding, however, to ex- 
pensive methods of handling fertiliz- 
er and paying too much for the crop 
produced. 

If we carry the use of organics still 
further and build up an application 
of sufficient percentage to be of val- 
ue as a growing formula we can do 
one of two things, we can select an 
organic material of sufficiently low 
grade to give us quantity and there- 
fore a physical soil improvement, or 
we can select a material to give us a 
good percentage of plant-food and 
pay real money for it as compared 
with other equivalent sources. 

These two things are radically dif- 
ferent in every way in the net result 
secured. In the one case we build up 
the soil physically, in the other we will 
spend from $1.00 to $5.00 more per 
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CITRUS NURSERY NEWS 


We have for sale 200,000 Orange and Grapefruit 
trees of staple varieties on sour orange roots. 
Caliper 44 to 3% inches. 
Write to us for prices. 


Lake Nursery Company 
Leesburg, Florida. 
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unit of ammonia than is necessary. 

If we do select a high percentage 
organic formula and apply it we will 
find what is the strangest effect of all 
and that is that each organic has an 
effect almost in direct proportion to 
equivalent amounts of some chemical 
or synthetic material and that in 
practically all cases the speed of the 
action can be estimated before hand. 
In other words there is a chemical 
equivalent for any organic in point 
of action both as regards speed and 
effect. In addition there are many 
chemicals that have no equivalent 
among any of our available organic 
sources in their effect. 

The use of organic is not there- 
fore necessary as a matter of supply- 
ing an available plant-food at all. It 
is however important as a secondary 
effect of improving the soil’s physi- 
cal condition. It does this in several 
ways that are easily seen, and in 
others that show up in tree condi- 
tion. 

At this point it is of interest to 
point out that the effects of different 
materials is not a matter of guess. 
And while these effects are not a 
matter of common knowledge these 
that we do know about can be stated 
positively as to the results that may 
be expected when we use them. 

Where a fertilizing set-up for a 
grove uses organic it is used primar- 
ily to establish a better physical con- 
dition in the soil and secondarily for 
its fertilizing value. 

Used in this way its value lies first 
in the quantity applied. The analysis 
percentage of Am.—Ph. and Pot. in 
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the material tells us which organic 
to discard and which organic to use 
when checked up with grove condi- 
tion and previous fertilizing. 

Effects of Organic vs. Chemicals 

A few commonly observed effects 
of over-cropping with organics are 
splitting of fruit, coarse rind, large 
size, poor color, poor carrying qual- 
ity, poor flavor, poor quality. The 
very poorest of fruit quality can be 
ecured through misuse of organics. 
The the same basis 
would be and die-back 


effect on 
frenching, 


tree 


ymptoms. 

The eff 
can be the 
often 
the « 
tilizer 

Poor 
from the 
organics and chemicals: 

Rawbone, seed, Castor, 
Barnyard manure, Dried blood, Ni- 
trate soda, Nitrate of lime, Sulphate 
of Am., Nitrate of Potash. 

These are all high nitrogen carry- 
ing materials. There are other poor 
that found from un- 
buffered ie. out of balance applica- 
tions that are just as illustrative as 
any from the above list, but they are 
not as easy to see. They vary all the 
way quality tasteless 
fruit, to no crop at all and include 
undesirable effects on the tree itself. 

Quality of Material 

Never in the history of fruit grow- 
ing has the grower been in as strong 
a position as today in buying fertil- 
izers. It is positively and absolutely a 
buyer’s market. There are many more 
materials to choose from. The price 
per unit is lower. A low percentage 
formula or a high percentage formula 
varying from 15% to 57% available 
plant food materials can be chosen 
or straight materials can be used 
with equally good results. The big- 
gest difficulty is that the grower does 
not realize the savings in unit cost, 
in freight charges and in back-break- 
ing labor that can be made. 

The materials supplied the grower 
today are the best that have ever 
been handled. Rightly used any com- 
pany will give the grower satisfactory 
fertilizers, wrongly used no company 
can prevent trouble. 
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Outstanding Points of Interest from 
Papers in “Florida Horticul- 
tural Society”, Proceedings 

for 1930 
This month the proceedings of our 

Horticultural Society has come to us. 

Those of us who attended the society 

and those who did not attend the 

meeting at Sebring but who take the 


time to study the proceedings and di- 
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gest the information to be found in 
the papers are impressed with the in- 
terest now centering around the use 
of covercrops. Exclusive of the “Med- 
fly’’ talks, seven of the twelve papers 
dealing with citrus all lead to a di- 
rect emphasis of the importance of 
organic matter in citrus work. Sever- 
al papers deal with this phase alto- 
gether and none ignore it. Apparent- 
ly this leaning toward a definite goal 
is a very’ valuable trend and one that 
works in well with the use of new 
plant food materials now on the mar- 
ket. 

“Cover crops and more cover- 
crops’, is a good slogan for the cur- 
rent issue of the Society Proceedings. 

Among the papers the one given by 
E. L. Lord certainly provokes the 
most thought and when considered 
from every angle it is probably the 
most valuable contribution as it deals 
frankly and directly with the most 
important phase of citrus growing i. 
e. those factors influencing quality 
and quantity production. 

Actual field results may not en- 
tirely bear out some of the opinions 
given us by Mr. Lord and on the 
other hand some field results already 
secured have borne out many points 
in his line of reasoning. In the first 
instance of field results not substan- 
tiating his opinion I would refer to 
actual toxicity effects of materials; 
in the second instance of substantiat- 
ed opinions I should refer to the cal- 
cium effect, There seems to be little 
doubt that calcium-nitrate is one of 
of the biggest finds in a plant-food 
material that has yet been discover- 
ed. 

Concentration of materials, buffer 
effects, time to feed and quantity to 
apply, soil pH, are all very complicat- 
ing factors in citrus production but 
they are vital to it. We need more 
thought and more papers along this 
line. 

In the paper by E. H. Hurlebaus 
one of the members of the Society 
caught a very important point and 
emphasized the fact that it is rarely 
done: i. e. fertilizer should be applied 
clear in under the trees to within a 
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food or two of the trunk, as well as 
out in the middle between the tree 
rows. This is not a general prac- 
tice but it certainly should be. 

Avocadoes, Mangoes and Papayas 
all come in for most interesting com- 
ment. To those in a position to plant 
these fruits the papers are of great 
value as they give a good narrative, 
experience record. 

For those interested in the Bulb 
situation the paper by T. A. Brown 
is good and Mr. Brown is always will- 
ing to give more details to those de- 
siring more information, 

Readers of the “Citrus Industry” 
can obtain copies of the proceedings 
from the Secretary, Bayard F. Floyd, 
at a small cost to cover publication 
charges. 
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Copper 
Sulphate 


Guaranteed 


99% 


Packed in new barrels 
our product always ar- 
rives in perfect condi- 
tion. 


Further facilitating the 
use of this highly im- 
portant product we can 
supply orders on the 
shortest notice in large. 
medium or_ granular 
crystals. 


Write us for details. 


Southern Agricultural 


Chemical Corporation 
621-25 Grant Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The 6-10 Grove Tractor That Has Made | 


Good in Florida for 
PLOWING DISCING 
MOWING 


For every grove operation it does all of the 
work of a good big team and more. Light in 
weight 
Handles 
Maintenance—Equipped with Traction Lugs 
or Rubber Tires. 


Turns Short — 
Costs 


- Low — Compact — 


Easily—Reduces of Grove 


Write for Catalog 


Gleason-Bailey Company 


Florida State Distributors 
1012 West Church St. 


Orlando, Florida 
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“From the November Issue of 
The Citrus Industry” 


A Good Time 


To Invest 


The Citrus Industry has always 
studiously avoided anything which 
might savor even remotely of promo- 
tion propaganda. It has never permit- 
ted its columns to be used for pub- 
licity purposes by those whose inter- 
est might lie in the direction of the 
promotion of development projects, 
even though those projects might ap- 
parently be founded upon sound 
principles of business. The Citrus In- 
dustry still maintains that attitude. 


However, we believe that the time 
is now here when we may say with 
the utmost conviction that now is a 
good time to invest in Florida citrus 
properties of proven worth. With the 
Mediterranean fly definitely and per- 
manently whipped, with the many 
new factors entering into the citrus 
industry of the state, The Citrus 
Industry believes that citrus groves 
of known bearing capacity, well locat- 
ed and in good state of cultivation, 
are cheaper today than they will be 
next year, or five years, or ten years 
hence. 


With canned grapefruit just com- 
ing into its own through the recogni- 
tion of national canning concerns and 
the increasing demand of consumers, 
with canned and frozen orange juice 
promising to vie with canned grape- 
fruit in the public favor, the con- 
sumption of Florida citrus fruits 
seems destined to command an in- 
creasingly prominent place as an es- 
sential food product in the households 
of America, to say nothing of the in- 
creasing foreign demand for Florida 
citrus products. 


This increasing demand will call 
for an increased supply, to be met 
only by increased production. Increas- 
ed production calls for increased acre- 
age of grove properties, with the five 
or six years necessary to bring such 
properties into bearing. In the mean- 
time, grove properties now bearing 
will be in great demand at increasing- 
ly good prices. 


It would seem to The Citrus Indus- 
try, also, that now is a good time 
for nurserymen to prepare to meet 
the demand for nursery stock of the 
better kind, which is certain to follow 
upon the heels of increased demand 
for grove properties. 


The Citrus Industry does not look 
for the millenium for citrus growers 
to arrive this year, possibly not next 
year; but it does look for a constant- 
ly improving condition in the indus- 
try with ultimate stabilization of 
prices and a constantly increasing de- 
mand for and enhanced value of cit- 
rus groves. 


The editorial reproduced at the left of this page 
from last month’s Citrus Industry furnishes ample 
food for thought among those citrus growers who 
are forward looking and who can visualize the mag- 
nitude of the citrus industry a few years hence. 


Whatever the problems of the industry may be at 
the present time or have been in the past, there can 
be no doubt as to its possibilities in the future. Not 
only the constantly growing receptivity of the world 
market for fresh citrus fruits, but the remarkable 
development of the canned fruit and juice industries 
is going to provide a market in an extremely short 
period which will automatically bring greater de- 
mand and consequently better prices than have ever 
before been known in the industry. 


The discerning grower is the one who realizes this 
condition and prepares himself to take advantage of 
it by increasing his citrus acreage. 


PUT YOUR IDLE LAND TO WORK 


Idle land is a liability which brings you nothing but 
an increasing stack of tax receipts. 


But if you put it to work it not only becomes an asset 
but a most productive one. Your investment may be 
high or low, but if this idle land is planted to good 
citrus trees your return will make it a decidedly at- 
tractive investment—and NOW is the time to pre- 
pare to make that investment a good one. 


Naturally, too, land planted in citrus is vastly more 
valuable than land which is idle, with little or no 
potential possibilities for earning revenue. 


Write us for particulars as to how your idle land 
may best be put on a revenue producing basis. 


len Saint Mary 


ursertes 0. 


The Largest Citrus Nurseries in the World 
Florida 


Winter Haven - « « ts é 
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The fiasco in the California grape 
deal just closed seems hard to ex- 
plain. The various factors all seem to 
point the finger at each other, much 
as in Tweed’s famous cartoon. We 
gather just one thing from the con- 
flicting statements, which is that the 
Grape Control Board’s published es- 
timate was about ten thousand car- 
loads below later actaul shipments. 

At any rate, nobody claims lack of 
organization in the California grape 
deal. For in organizations, sub-organ- 
izations and super-organizations 
there was certainly a_ plentitude. 
More than a sufficiency. 

Friend Wife gave us some letters 
to mail. We noted they were sealed 
with handsome stamped gold seals, 
reading: “Eat Florida Oranges for 
Your Health’s sake.” A couple boost- 
ed Florida grapefruit similarly. Trac- 
ing back, we found they had come 
from an Orlando department store, 
and that the store had obtained them 
from none other than S. J. Sligh, of 
S. J. Sligh & Co., Orlando. Inquiring 
of him, we found that Sligh & Co. 
had had these made, and had dis- 
tributed large numbers to Florida 
people to use on their mail. Also, 
that by wholesaling them through 
chambers of commerce a couple of 
million in the total had been distribu- 
ted. Pretty good boosting, we call it. 


By the time this appears in print 
(effective December 10) every con- 
cern handling perishables in inter- 
state commerce will be operating un- 
der a federal license, revocable for 
cause and subject to scrutiny by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
the event of any of its transactions 
being reported as_ unsatisfactory. 
While the idea originated in Congress 
it found support from leading pro- 
duce handlers and commission houses 
everywhere. Perhaps there was the 
feeling that it may operate to remove 
from the field the small percentage 
whose sharp practices have been a 
reflection upon the produce trade as 
a whole. 


Explaining the operation of this 
new Licensing Act to members of 
the trade at a large meeting recent- 
ly held in New York City, Wells 


By The Impressionist 


Sherman, marketing specialist of the 
U.S.D.A., gave it as his personal 
opinion that the most noticeable ef- 
fect will be the reduction in f.o.b. 
sales. This on the ground that a pur- 
chase and sale once made must stand 
up; and therefore buyers will want 
to see what they are buying. At 
least, Mr. Sherman believes, buyers 
will want purchases made upon a de- 
livered basis, shifting responsibility 
for decay or hazards in transit upon 
the sellers. 


Reading this, we thought, like the 
president of the Fresh Air Taxicab 
Co., “Tha’s bad!” For what can Flor- 
ida growers gain to offset the ad- 
vantages of f. o. b. sales? Florida’s 
nearness to the markets made many 
willing to purchase here on an f. o. b. 
basis, where unwilling to do so in 
more distant districts. 


However, every silver lining has 
its cloud. 


Some comfort, though, in the 
thought brought forward by an old- 
timer, who is not now connected with 
citrus selling. It is his belief that 
what f. o. b. sales hereafter are 
consummated in Florida will be en- 
tirely satisfactory. Unjustifiable 
kicks and finicky rejections, design- 
ed to obtain discounts from the pre- 
viously agreed prices, will quickly 
be a thing of the past. So, if by 
chance an f. o. b. sale is made, it 
should stand up. 


The contretemps incident to Mr. C. 
C. Teague’s visit to Frostproof is 
greatly to be regretted. Invited by 
the Associated Boards of Trade of 
the Scenic Highlands, and billed to 
speak upon the World Markets for 
Citrus Fruits, several independent op- 
erators of the district were solicited 
to join as hosts and share the ex- 
penses, which they did to the extent 
of several hundred dollars. Likewise 
they drummed up attendance from 
among the growers they serve. Then, 
when Mr. Teague got warmed to his 
subject, he politely gave all inde- 
pendent operators merry halleluiah. 


When the crowd in attendance 
thinned out sharply, there was no in- 
tentional disrespect to Mr. Teague. 


PP iedeanccescccsccssvccsvocsorcnsccssoccsccsscosescsssscsssonescseccsenssssnessoosocsscnaencaeesacecaeonessonescnenocenoccnocseooeneasecosenonscaseoceoncnoooecaseooneCCoeeeet SOONERS RD RRR GRReeeeReeeeeeeeeeeeeteeneeceenesesestesseeeS *. 
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More likely it was due to bewilder- 
ment, and the failure to hear an in- 
formative talk upon world markets. 


An unfortunate slip-up somewhere. 
Certainly Mr. Teague is too big a 
man to abuse hospitality knowingly; 
and even the most ardent supporters 
of the Farm Board program would 
not have precipitated such an un- 
fortunate situation intentionally. 


Col. Peter O. Knight always makes 
two speeches every time he talks, the 
one which he turns over to the news- 
papers and the one which he delivers 
before his audience. In a tight place, 
there is some merit in that habit. 


Compliments to Col. George John- 
son, Gordon Willox and their asso- 
ciates at Station W.D.B.O. on the 
handling of the broadcast of the 
talks at Frostproof. An excellent job 
well done, and many hundreds un- 
able to attend in person had all the 
benefit of ringside seats in the com- 
fort of their homes. The microphones 
at Frostproof were direct connected 
by special leased telephone line with 
the Orlando studio; and the talks 
were broadcast from Orlando as clear 
as a bell. 


B. C. Skinner tells us the Florida 
citrus Machinery Co. is now giving 
considerable attention to citrus can- 
ning factory and by-products factory 
equipment. They are doing the job on 
the new Dundee grapefruit canning 
plant complete; and are working out 
an orange juice extractor upon an 
entirely new principle which seems to 
promise much. 


Many readers were surprised to 
note that the list of grapefruit can- 
ning and juice plants published in the 
November issue of THE CITRUS 
INDUSTRY showed a total of 54 
such plants to operate this season. 
The world do move. 


Mr. Teague’s talk at Orlando 
brought together a rather notable cit- 
rus gathering. We counted faces 
from many parts of the peninsula. 
Glad to meet and greet a lot of old 
timers whom we had not seen in a 
long time. J. Ed Raulerson of Lily 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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This is the second of 
a series of Armour 
advertisements dis- 
cussing the follow- 
ing phases of the 
citrus industry: 


Importance of 
the citrus in- 
dustry to Flor- 
ida. 


Nursery stock 
and young 
groves. 


Bearing groves 
and _ varieties 
of fruit. 


Harvesting. 
Packing. 
Shipping. 
Marketing. 
Advertising. 


Citrus by-pro- 
ducts. 


10. Salute to th« 
industry. 


FREE BOOKLET 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


IKE CHILDREN, 


ae GROVES 
DAY CARE! 


EW GROVES dot the cit- 

rus regions everywhere... 

groves just set out, groves 
about to come into bearing, and 
groves at every stage in-between. 
These are the citrus industry’s new 
producing units to provide for the 
ever-increasing demand for more 
Florida oranges and grapefruit and 
to supplant old groves whose bear- 
ing is nearing an end. 


These young trees, like children, 
must be given solicitous care and 
proper food if they are to grow to 
healthy productive maturity. 
Their bearing years reflect the at- 
tention lavished or denied during 
their growing years. Those that 
received the best care give the 
best yields, 

The time to plant new groves 
is now. Citrus authorities say 
that nursery stock for new groves 
should be purchased and set out 
during the winter months. 

Each phase of citrus production 

. the development of new groves 
from planting to bearing ... re- 
quires proper fertilizing with 
well-balanced, reliable fertilizers. 


Young trees turn plant-food in- 
to leaves and wood as they grow 


Armours 


vigorously. Bearing trees utilize 
a large portion of their food sup- 
ply for the formation of fruit. 


Only fertilizers based on scien- 
tific knowledge of citrus tree 
growth can be of real use to the 
grower. Armour’s BIG CROP 
Fertilizers are made scientifically 
to conform to exact standards of 
formula and quality. Whatever 
the stage of your grove’s develop- 
ment, you can use Armour’s BIG 
CROP brands with assurance that 
satisfactory results will follow. 
There is an Armour warehouse 
near you fully stoked with reliable 
Armour brands. 

And Armour’s will be glad to 
give you free advice concerning 
troublesome grove problems. 
Ask for this special field service. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 


Dept. 146, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Please send me, free, a copy of your “CIT 
RUS FERTILIZING IN FLORIDA” booklet. 


Name 
P.O. 
,County 


Dealer’s Name . 


R.F.D. Route 


BIG CROP 


FERTILIZERS 


Our Florida warehouses are located at 
Winter Garden, Orlando, Homestead, Fort Myers, 
Frostproof, Lake Wales, Arcadia and Palmetto. 
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The Cold Facts About Orange Juice 

Freezing of orange juice in Flor- 
ida, is being watched with consider- 
able interest by leading canners and 
distributing organizations through- 
out the Country. 

Like the Grapefruit canning in- 
dustry, its future will be determined 
by the success of its first year’s op- 
erations. 


Orange juice can be successfully 
frozen and kept for indefinite periods 
when properly extracted and frozen 
rapidly. 

Great confusion of the proper 
methods of handling orange juice has 
been brought about by the usual fa- 
natical inventors who follow in the 
wake of new industries. While no 
serious consideration is given to these 
over-night schemes, propaganda 
which is misleading, is always present 
which invariably has undesirable re- 
actions. 

A great quantity of orange juice 
will be frozen in Florida this year, 
and it is common knowledge that 
some of the methods to be used will 
bring about a disastrous result. Fail- 
ure this year, will certainly seriously 
retard, if not finally destroy the pos- 
sibilities of merchandising Florida’s 
surplus citrus fruit as frozen prod- 
uct. Whose business is this? Its yours, 
Mr. Grower, and if it goes over right, 
you will profit by it, and if it fails, 
you will continue to lose on your 
surplus production. 

Regardless of who he is or what 
his combined wealth may be, if or- 
ange juice is extracted in a manner 
that pollutes it with bitter oils and 
juices from the peel and rag of the 
orange, then frozen slowly in aerat- 
ing machinery, but one result can be 
expected, and that is failure, with its 
corresponding reactions. 

There are adequate methods of 
juice extraction and freezing, and the 
citrus industry should put in at least 
one plant which would probably ex- 
tract and freeze orange juice this 
year. 

Without a commercial proof of 
quality and production, the growers 
may be embarrassed in future nego- 
tiations to dispose of surplus produc- 
tion. Technical laboratory demonstra- 
tions are of great importance and 
serve the purpose of determining that 
it is possible to accomplish a certain 
thing. However, a successful com- 
mercial application must be made be- 
fore there is an assurance of reality. 
Experiences within the past several 


mele 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, tor their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
fepartment for the discussion of 


topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
¢ 


must be reasunubly short and must 
be free from personalities The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 


v 
on some subject of general interest, | 
sented. i 


— ee ee ee eee ee ees 
years in freezing orange juice have 
been most unfavorable due to im- 
proper and primitive methods adopt- 
ed, These matters are of the gravest 
importance, for it means simply this, 
—that if the citrus industry does not 


— 


COL ioe 


_— come 


take some initiative action, it will be 
another case of “Nero fiddling while 
Rome burns’, for enough damage 
will be done this season to be felt 
for many years. 


The general consensus of opinion 
is that several large producers will 
carry the burden this year, perhaps, 
but who will carry it thereafter, if 
mistakes are made? 

The echo of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly still rings within your ears. 
This was the greatest single money- 
maker the citrus industry as a whole, 
ever experienced, but the benefit 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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BETTER PRICES 
for VEGETABLES 


BECAUSE frequent applications of small 
quantities of NitraPo not only increase 
yield and improve the quality of early 
vegetables, but impart unexcelled carry- 
ing qualities... your shipments arrive 
on the market in the best of condition 
to find ready sale at the better prices 
paid for higher quality in vegetables. 


NITRATE 


Lyvncw BuiLoiIne 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 
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JACKSONVILLE PLANT. One of the 32 
A. A. C. Co. plants. This is one of the most mod- 
ern and best-equipped fertilizer factories in the 
country. Observe the convenience of rail and wa- 
ter transportation. The economies of such opera- 
tion are reflected in better values to the farmer. 


68 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


and ONE unchanging policy—SERVICE 


ONTH after month in these pages we have pub- 
lished actual experiences of Florida growers, 

and printed their letters—all proving the superior 
crop-producing power of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. 
Larger yields, better quality, earlier maturity—digger 
profits: these are the reports from every part of the State. 


Selecting the right fertilizer, however, is only one 
of the problems in producing profitable truck and 
citrus crops. Having served the growers of this State (Above) PENSACOLA WORKS. Another of the large A. A.C. 
for nearly three-quarters of a century, The American Florida plants. You are always welcome at A. A. C. plants, where 
. ¢ . . es F eae you may observe the bainstaking care employed in making every 
Agricultural Chemical Company has acquired a com- ton of "AA QUALITY” Fertilizer. 
plete and thoroughly-practical knowledge, not only 
of the kind of fertilizer that produces best results, but 


how to use fertilizers to obtain bigger crop profits. 


Every ton of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer and every 
A. A. C. Co. fertilizer recommendation is backed by 
68 years’ experience with Florida crops and soils. 


To make that experience available to the grower, 
we organized our A. A. C. Field Service. Every 
A. A. C. Service Man has the benefit of our back- 
ground and experience. His is not “book l’arnin ms A Aceee 
—it is practical, two-fisted experience. SERVICE 
This Field Service is yours for the asking. A word —Handreds of successful Flor- 


ae ida growers avail themselves 
to the nearest “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer Dealer, or a of this practical service every 
: ‘ ‘ year. Drop us a line and ask 
postcard to our Lakeland office will bring a Service our Service Man to call. 
Man to your door. Ask him to tell you about AGRICO, 


the new “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO., Lakeland, Florida 


‘AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 


BRADLEY’S AGRICO  BOWKER’S 


NEW BOOK 
which will be published m January 
by The A. A. C. Co. Its price is $3.50 
—but a limited number of copies will 
be distributed free to growers who 
ou to their local “AA QUALITY” 
ertilizer dealer, Ask for your copy 
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GROWERS OWN PAGE 


(Continued from page 24.) 
from it went to interests connected 
with the citrus industry outside of 
the State of Florida. That same group 
that profited by the Fly Quarantine, 
will be your competitor in the orange 
juice industry. It will not make many 
mistakes, for it has done its experi- 
mental work already. You, to a large 
extent, have the benefit of this ex- 
perimental work, and you are now in 
a position where you can make or 
break this new industry if it suits 
your pleasure. 

Ralph V. Grayson. 


Growing Recognition of Importance 
Oneco, Florida, November 29th, 1930 
Mr. S. L. Frisbie, Editor 

“The Citrus Industry” 

1123 Florida Ave. 

Tampa, Florida. 

Dear Mr. Frisbie: 

Referring to your editorial in the 
November issue of The Citrus Indus- 
try, I want to say that I quite agree 
with you that the prospects for an 
increase in Citrus culture look much 
brighter now than for several years 
past. You will be interested to know, 
also, that I believe this is being recog- 
nized by the public generally, since I 
find we are having more inquiries 
for Citrus trees than for a great 


Ho 0 0 0 te te oe a Oey 


The Best Market 


In Florida 


Is made up of the citrus 


growers of this state. 


The logical medium through 
to 


which to 


group is 


appeal 


The Citrus Industry 


because it is addressed sole- 
ly to this group of readers. 


A lot of advertisers have al- 9 


ready learned this. 


—A trial will convince you 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


many years. 

Congratulating you on the valu- 
able information you are publishing 
and your up-to-the-minute editorial 
comments, I am, with personal re- 
gards, 

Sincerely yours, 

N. A. Reasoner, 
Royal Palm Nurseries. 


“Unvarnished Facts” 

Winter Haven, Fla. Nov. 27, 1930. 
The Citrus Industry, ; 

1123 Florida Ave., 
Tampa, Fla. 
Gentlemen: 

There is so much “soft pedaling” 
and sickly evasion of the green fruit 
issue that it is indeed refreshing to 
see the unvarnished facts in print as 
appears in your article “Should 
Strengthen Green Fruit Law”. 

Yours very truly, 

G. L. Simonds. 


“From California to Porto Rico’”’ 
Fort Meade, Fla., Nov. 8, 1930. 
Dear Mr. Frisbie: 

I have distributed the copies of 
your September issue, which you 
were kind enough to furnish me, all 
the way from California to Porto 
Rico and in between but now I have 
run out of copies. 

If you have more spare copies of 
this edition I believe I could place 


EASY TO 


@ RIPEN @ COLOR 


this 


@ BLANCH 
WITH 
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them to advantage without any 
trouble. 
Thanking you for your interest. 
C. G. Buois, 
Florida Fruit Co. 


IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 22.) 
was about four of these. 


Another was Hallie Allen, who it 
seems is now managing the Exchange 
House at Oak Hill. He said Senator 
Howard Putnam of Oak Hill was 
somewhere in the gathering, but we 
failed to run across him, to our own 
regret. 


Aside from certain definite refer- 
ences, the gist of Mr. Teague’s talks 
impressed us as highly reminiscent 
of some of the late Dr. J. H. Ross’ 
speeches upon the larger occasions in 
cooperative gatherings. The same 
under current of the gospel of cooper- 
ation ran all through, though Mr. 
Teague is inclined to be slightly more 
outspoken, leaving less to inference. 


Just the same Mr. Teague departed 
from Florida leaving us most strong- 
ly impressed by the things he did not 
say; and numerous older citrus grow- 
ers, both members of the Exchange 
and otherwise, tell us they likewise 
were similarly impressed. 


ETHYLENE 


Increases profits 
Reduces losses 
Saves time 


USE INEXPENSIVE 


all these advantages 


1 Greatly reduces time required for ripening. 


2 Prevents waste from rots and fungous growths. 
3 Improves flavor. 
4 Produces better color by more complete action on the 


tropica 


5 
6 Makes 
7 
8 


green pigments. 
Ripening and coloring go on simultaneously. 

sible the marketing of heretofore unknown 
fruits. 
Ripens and colors fruits and vegetables that mature 
late in the season. 


Is inexpensive and easily used. Simple apparatus and 


little experience required. 
Can be applied equally well to a few crates or a whole 


carload of fruit or vegetables. 
10 Is neither injurious nor dangerous. Widely used. A 


of the wisdom of this course. 


proved success. 


For information write to 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd St., New York City 


P. 0. Box 596, Los Angeles 


114 Sansome &., San Francisco 


Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jacksonville, and other principal cities 


Unit of Union Carbide 


and Carbon Corporation 
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Faith In Florida Ailiesited 


Addressing a group of merchants 
and bankers at a dinner which the 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company held at the Groveland Inn, 
near Lakeland in their honor, Horace 
Bowker, president of the company, 
said, in part: 

“It is an axiom of merchandising 
that the acid test of any product is 
whether people who buy it once be- 


S, 


come repeat users. You can sell any- 
thing once—but the product alone 
can keep itself sold. 

“In that respect this State of yours 
is in a class by itself. People come 
here for a variety of reasons: for 
sunshine, for warmth, for health, for 
pleasure. There is something about 
this State that gets into their very 
blood. If they come here once, they 


TRAVELERS 


TO 


Hotel Sorasoto Terrace, 


Serasota 


FIND WARM 
WELCOME 
AT THESE FINE 
HOTELS 


Mute Lakeland Terrace, 


Lakeland 


invariably come back satisfied cus- 
tomers! 

“T, too, plead guilty to being a 
Florida enthusiast. Indeed, my admir- 
ation and enthusiasm are equaled 
only by the faith which my company 
has always had in the future of this 
State. Since this is more or less a 
family group, I don’t mind telling 

(Continued on page 38) 
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MODERN 


West Palm Beach 


HOTEL CHAIN 


wode MAL [HOMPSON menegemer 


FLORIDA- COLLIER COAST HOTELS, inc. 


—___an «—p «<> <—_> —> 
“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry” 
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Large Citrus Output 


Statistics showing that Florida’s 
citrus crop and even the crop of the 


United States is only a small part of 
world citrus production were present- 
ed at a meeting of growers at Frost- 
proof. 

The figures, prepared by Grosvenor 
Dawe for the Associated Boards of 
Trade of the Scenic Highlands, were 
startling in dispelling a general belief 
that Florida and California were the 
world’s major citrus producers. 

Speakers at the meeting used the 
statistics to urge better marketing fa- 
cilities, showing that Florida is facing 
keen foreign competition, and compe- 
tition that will increase with new cit- 


rus areas coming into bearing. 


It was pointed out that Spain’s or- 
ange production is greater than the 
United States’ crop and that both 
Spain and Italy lead the United 
States in citrus exports. 


Production by Countries 

Production by countries was giv- 
en as follows in boxes: 

Oranges: Spain, 37,000,000; Unit- 
ed States, 35,000,000; China, 10,- 
000,000; Italy, 9,500,000; Japan, 
8,500,000; Australia, 3,000,000; Pal- 
estine, 2,500,000. Brazil, 2,000,000; 
South Africa, 1,500,000; Paraguay, 
1,000,000; Argentina, 500,000; Uru- 
guay, 500,000; Greece, 500,000; Ecu- 


a 


The Foundation of the 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CorporATION is in Florida . . 


Satisfaction at Harvest Time 


ON 


- properties of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURAL CORPO 
RATION include the largest phosphate 
rock mines in the United States, most of 
which are located in FLORIDA. 


Win one fertilizer factory in Jack- 
sonville and 26 other plants located in 
fertilizerusing centers of the UnitedStates, 
the INTERNATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL CORPORATION can be said 
to be founded in the state of FLORIDA. 


this is only one reason 
why you should buy Osceola or Inter- 
national Crop Producing Fertilizers, The 
particular reason for your buying these 
brands is that they are made of the high- 
est grade materials so that you can obtain 
the most crop producing power for your 
money. 


If you want the most Crop Producing Power 
| for your money, it will pay you to investigate 


[NTERNATIONA 


MAYLUFACTURERS 


208 St. James Bldg. 


our particular brands. 


AGRICULTURAL ORPORATION 


OF e4tGr Grave Farriszoeres 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


P. O. Box 300 


ador, 300,000; Syria, 250,000; Jamai- 
-iny, ‘000002 ‘snad&p ‘000‘002 ‘Bo 
key, 200,000. 

Lemons: Italy, 10,000,000 United 
States, 6,000,000; Spain, 1,500,000; 
Australia, 500,000; Syria, 100,000; 
Turkey, 100,000. 

Grapefruit: United States, 9,300,- 
000; Cuba, 300,000; Jamaica, 150,- 
000; South Africa, 100,000. 

Citrus Exports 

Citrus exports by countries, in 
boxes follow: 

Oranges: Spain, 18,500,000; Italy, 
3,600,000; United States, 2,200,000; 
Palestine, 7,800,000; Algeria, 640,- 
000; Paraguay, 635,000; South Af- 
rica, 560,000; Japan, 430,000; China, 
315,000; Brazil, 200,000; Ecuador, 
100,000; Jamaica, 100,000; Syria, 
85,000; Australia, 70,000; Cyprus, 
50,000; Greece, 35,000; Argentina, 
30,000; Turkey, 25,000; Others, 50,- 
000. 

Lemons: Italy, 5,500,000; Spain, 
345,000; United States, 200,000; Syr- 
ia, 55,000; Turkey, 25,000; Others, 
25,000. 

Grapefruit: United States, 335,- 
000; Cuba, 260,000; Jamaica, 55,000; 
South Africa, 20,000; Others, 25,000. 

United States Exports 

Exports of citrus from the United 
States show that Canada and the 
British kingdom are the country’s 
best customers but nations in all 
parts of the globe, from Labrador to 
New Zealand, have their grapefruit 
for breakfast. Citrus exports from 
the United States follow: 

Oranges: Canada, 2,300,000; Unit- 


For 
Irrigation 
—put your distribution 


lines underground, in 
concrete pipes. Save the 
surface area for money 
crops. Conserve the wa- 
ter supply—there’s no 
waste when you distrib- 
ute your water through 
permanent concrete pipe 
lines! 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 
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ed Kingdom, 150,000; Philippine Is- 
lands, 41,000; New Zealand, 40,000; 
China, 35,000; Hong Kong, 14,000; 
British Malaya, 10,000; Newfound- 
land and Labrador, 10,000; Germany, 
9000; Sweden, 7500; Mexico, 4500; 
Japan, 4500; Australia, 4200; Pana- 
ma, 4000; Bermudas, 3200; Ceylon, 
2300; Venezuela, 2300; Peru, 1000. 

Grapefruit: United Kingdom, 385,- 
000; Canada, 260,000; Germany, 
6000; France, 3400; Venezuela, 
2600; New Zealand, 2600; Newfound- 
land and Labrador, 2200; British 
Malaya, 1900; China, 1800. Philip- 
pine Islands, 1600; Netherlands, 
1400; Panama, 1200; Norway, 1100; 
West Indies, 1100; Argentina, 1100; 
Ceylon, 1100. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF 

CANNED GRAPEFRUIT 

(Continued from page 8.) 

summer and fall and especially if they 
could have secured sufficient 8 oz. 
Southern cities and smaller markets 
where grapefruit have not been sold 
are showing a disposition to begin 
handling it this year. Distributors 
generally are optimistic about the 
future of canned grapefruit but they 
are equally unanimous in warning the 
canners that they must protect them 
against some of the bitter grapefruit 
that has been distributed and the 
canners must work together to pro- 
tect the size and the quality of the 
pack so that trade confidence may 
be held. 


SHIPMENTS OF CANNED GRAPE- 
FRUIT FROM FLORIDA PORTS 


Shipments of canned grapefruit 
from Florida ports to the United 
Kingdom were as follows for the 
period October 20 to November 22, 
1930: 

From Jacksonville, 3,345 

From Tampa 2,800 cases. 

The above figures were secured 
from Florida customhouses and for- 
warded to the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington by its Jack- 
sonville Office. 


cases. 


POTATO CANNING PLANT 
TO PUT UP CITRUS JUICE 


Southern Potato Products, Inc., 
canners of potatoes at East Palatka, 
have installed citrus juice canning 
machinery and on the first of Decem- 
ber began operations in putting up 
grapefruit juice. It is the plan of the 
company to put up from 300 to 400 
cases daily, employing a force of 
eighty workmen. Plans contemplate 
the operation of the plant throughout 
the year, using citrus and vegetables 
in season. 
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NEXT YEAR’S 
Crop 
Success 


for you! 


IGANTIC upheavals of the sea. 
A rugged continent is formed. 
Centuries of raging, roaring storms 
..-ages of beating, bleaching sun... 
countless years through which all the 
forces of Nature have been at work 
creating limitless deposits of Chil- 
ean Nitrate. 
. 7 J 
Now modern science, by independ- 
ent investigation along new lines, 
discovers new facts about this amaz- 
ing product of Nature’s laboratory. 
Those tremendous natural forces, 
which created Chilean Nitrate, put 
into it many so-called “impurities” — 
the rare elements, iodine, boron, 
magnesium. Each of these, science 
learns, plays its own part in feed- 
ing plants and making them healthy. 


Twenty-nine 


Modern science, digging into the subject of 
nitrogen and nitrate fertilizers, finds that the 
superiority of Chilean Nitrate is due partly te 
its natural origin. 


Citrus trees show a preference for Chilean. Several 
applications a year broadcast as shown above’ make 
healthy, high-bearing trees. Picture taken im grove 
of B. A. Carpenter, Orlando, Fla. 

7 + 
Chilean Nitrate, because of its na- 
tural origin, is more than just nitro- 
gen. It is Nitrogen Plus. That’s why 
it is so much more profitable to use on 
fruit, truck or any crop you raise. 


New 100-lb. Bag 
Lowest Price! 


Chilean now comes in new 100-lb. 
bags. Better condition. Easier to 
handle...the bag without a backache. 
AND Chilean is now being sold at 
the lowest price in the last 25 years. 
Place your order now. 

Specify “Chilean” when you order 
nitrate. The name Chilean is the most 
important thing to remember when 
you order fertilizer. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Orlando Bank and 
Trust Bidg. 
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Orlando 
Florida 


literature or information, please refer to ad No. F-25 —— 
Industry” 
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FAITH IN FLORIDA AFFIRMED 
(Continued from Page 27) 

you that we have more money invest- 
ed in Florida than in any other State. 
We are one of Florida’s largest tax- 
payers. We have developed grove 
properties, mines, fertilizer factories, 
a hotel, a substantial real estate de- 
velopment, a railroad and other bus- 
iness projects. I think we can rightly 
take a place in the front rank of 
pioneer developers of this State with 
Flagler, Plant and others. 

“Two of the pioneers in our com- 
pany, P. B. and R. S. Bradley, have 
always been closely identified with 
the State of Florida and its develop- 
ment. Yet another reason binds me 
to the Sunshine State: My father was 
probably one of, if not the first, to 
introduce commercial fertilizers here. 
You see I come by my interest natur- 
ally. 

“The future development of fer- 
tilizer tonnage in this State is in my 
opinion enormous. Although Florida 
has made rapid headway, the surface 
has only been well scratched; for 
Florida has passed from adolescence 
into strong, vigorous maturity. 

“I am aware that Florida produces 
81 per cent of all the grapefruit 
grown in this country, not to mention 
overwhelming production of other 
citrus crops; 61 per cent of all the 
peppers, 59 per cent of all the egg- 
plants; 41 per cent of all the cucum- 
bers, 28 per cent of all the snap 
beans, and a sizeable percentage of 
other vegetable crops. 

“But that is by no means the top 
limit; for Florida has by no means 
capitalized to the full its vast mark- 
eting opportunities. The tremendous 
strides which have been made in the 
past decade from a marketing stand- 
point are in my opinion but a small 
fraction of the progress which the 


SCIENTIFIC 
DEST CONTROL 


THIS LABEL 


is the accumulated exper- 
ience of a quarter of acent- 
ury in the production of 
dependable insecticides 


...and experience counts! 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 
61 West Jefferson Street * Orlando, Florida 
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agricultural and industrial leaders of 
this State will accomplish in the de- 
cade we are just entering. 

“Florida holds a strategic position 
in agriculture; it should and will have 
the Northern markets in the hollow 
of its hand. And as this State gets a 
larger and larger share of these mark- 
ets, the opportunity for those of us 
who make and sell fertilizer grows in 
proportion. 

“The foundation is already laid: 
for Florida, with an average of 798 
pounds of fertilizer to the acre, has 
the highest average application rate 
of any State. The growers understand 
the value of fertilizer in profitable 
crop production. Indeed, your near- 
est competitor is New Jersey, with 
117 pounds per acre. On citrus the 
average rate is 1163 pounds per acre. 
And, gentlemen, all other things be- 
ing equal, the rate at which fertil- 
izer is applied is a pretty good test 
of farming efficiency. 
unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to build our businesses with 
the ground swell of prosperity which 
is bound to set in in the near future.” 

In commenting upon credit condi- 
tions in Florida, Mr. Bowker con- 
tinued: 


“There is an 


“According to the Jatest figures 
available, a larger proportion of farm- 
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OFFICE 
SUPPLIES 


“From Pins to Safes” 


Including 
Everything In 


Office Furniture 
Ledgers 
Mimeographs 
Paper Stock 
Pencils, Pens 
Burt Drinking Cups 
And All Miscellaneous 
Supplies 
Out-of-town Orders Given 
Special Attention 


% 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Many Useful Xmas 
Gifts for Him 


| 


Office Equipment Co, 
721-723 Florida 
Tampa, Florida 
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Fe CUUOREOEAENOEEOUEDECOOOOREREGAEEOOOTDODDOSEOSERGERAGREOCOOOoOROReROREEaEN 


PERFECT 


FRUIT 


Write for 
Free 
Price 


No fillers 
used—A. & G. 
is all 


fertilizer 


—like prize - winning 
cattle, depends on right 
food. A. & G. FERTILI- 
ZER formulas meet ev- 
ery soil requirement. . 
our Research Depart- 
ment will gladly tell you 
what your soil needs to 
produce splendid, qual- 
ity fruit. Buy the best at 
no added cost. 


AMMO-PO 


An ideal top dressing con- 
taining 18% Ammonia (Ni- 
trate of Soda) and 14% Po- 
tash (Potash Nitrate). Free 
of borax and chlorine. 


ATLANTIC & GULF 
FERTILIZER CO. 


C. NASH REID, President 
Jacksonville - - - Florida 
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ers were adjudicated bankrupt in each 
of 44 states than in Florida. During 
a recent two-year period, California 
with 2 1-2 times as many farmers as 
Florida, had 24 times as many bank- 
ruptcies, So you men ought to be 
glad you’re selling in Florida rather 
than in California. 


“Fewer losses from poor collec- 
tions and unwise credit extensions 
mean less money for us to borrow 
from our bankers, less interest to 
pay. Less overhead to be added to 
manufacturing costs will help us pass 
on the resulting economies to your 
customers, and so_ help further in 
building up your businesses. 


“Considering the prosperous condi- 
tion of Florida agriculture, I think 
that we can rightfully expect prompt 
collections and I look for a favorable 
credit situation.” 

The dinner was held to afford New 
York executives of The American 
Agricultural Chemical Company, as 
well as the company’s Southern divis- 
ion managers, an opportunity to in- 
spect the company’s extensive phos- 
phate mining properties, as well as to 
visit some of the principal citrus and 
truck sections of Florida. 


New York officers of The American 
Agricultural Chemical Company pres- 
ent included: Horace Bowker, presi- 
dent; Ralph A. Powers, executive 
vice president; Ciarence M. Schultz, 
manager fertilizer sales; Stanley Q. 
Grady, assistant manager fertilizer 
sales; G. W. Gaffney, advertising 
manager. 

Lakeland officers of the company: 
Walter G. Grahn, local manager; J. 
Lee Swan, sales manager. 


Southern branch managers of the 
company: G. F. Crocker, local man- 
ager, Norfolk, Va.; W. L. Nichols, 
sales manager, Norfolk, Va.; J. M. 
Eggleston, local manager, Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; N. A. McKeithan, sales 
manager, Wilmington, N. C.; T. L. 
Smith, local manager, Henderson, 
N. C.; C. E. Norvel, local manager, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. L. Payne, local 
manager, Columbia, S. C.; T. H. 
Briggs, sales manager, Columbia, S. 
C.; J. Y. Williams, local manager, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. S. Wofford, sales 
manager, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. C. 
Kessler, local manager, Montgomery, 
Ala.; G. St. J. Turner, sales manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


TAMPA TRACT PURCHASED 
FOR CANNING PLANT 


Real estate transfers have been re- 
corded involving the purchase by 
Ralph Polk, Jr., secretary of the Polk 
company of Haines City, one of the 
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largest grapefruit canners in Florida, 
of an eight-acre tract just south of 
the west approach of the Michigan 
avenue bridge in Tampa. 

The property, according to Tam- 
pans handling the deal, has been 
acquired by the canning company as 
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the future site of a branch plant. 
Immediate development plans are un- 
certain although the deal includes a 
right-of-way for a railroad siding 
connecting the property with the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad’s main 
line on Rome Avenue. 


Vv 
([ In 
7 FERTILIZER 


LOOKING AHEAD 


A good complete fertilizer for Fall 
and winter will produce fruit for 


next year. 


There is a difference in fertilizers,— 
Use CHACO and see. 


CHASE & COMPANY 
Sanford, fr lorida 
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CITRUS IN FLORIDA ONE 

HUND ED _ YEARS AGO 

(Contiate om, page 5.) 

down. From‘that they were removed 
to an airy room with a boarded floor, 
and spread singly for a few days; and 
then, slightly papered. They were 
packed in common flour barrels, with- 
out being bored full of holes, as is 
much, but unnecessarily, practiced 
now. Tenderly handling them was his 
greatest care. The spreading them on 
a boarded floor to dry a little, and 
papering them, was done only for an 
European voyage. For shipments to 
the North, the barrels were taken 
under the trees and filled, headed 
and shipped at once. 

His worthy son followed with suc- 
cess this mode of gathering, to his 
decease, twenty-two years, and it 
has been uniformly mine. 

Mr. Fish, the elder, sometimes cut 
off the orange with a pair of scissors 
—it was not his general practice. Nor 
does my experience say that it is a 
good one, for, besides being tedious 
and troublesome, if as closely cut as 
scissors can effect it, there remains 
a prominent stump, that lengthens 
and hardens as the fruit shrinks by 
drying, and which must press unkind- 
ly against its next neighbour’s side, 
where that stump comes in contact 
with it. Besides, if we consult nature, 


fertilizer Costs 
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she will inform us that every fruit is 
provided with a joint at which to part 
from the parent tree. Therefore, it is 
only necessary to give the fruit a 
smart side twitch, and it parts at that 
very spot, leaving no projecting 
stump. If plucked by pulling the fruit 
directly off from the limb, (unless it 
is at that point of ripeness at which 
nature says, ‘let go!) many will have 
their stems torn away with a part of 
the fruit adhering to it, consequently 
be spoiled for keeping. This mode of 
picking and catching may at first ap- 
pear slow, but it will be found to be 
more expeditious than by bags, bo- 
soms, or baskets, after a little prac- 
tice. 

Another evil, just hatched, partial 
in itself, therefore in the same ratio 
unfair, is, that all oranges which 
grow on the west .side of Maria 
Sanchez creek, will not keep as well 
as those on the east side, and the only 
reason to be had is merely opinion 
founded on their having a thinner 
skin. Now the fact is open to every 
enquirer, that our light sandy soil 
will produce the finest fruit; and in 
oranges, this growth is marked by a 
thin skin, but none the worse for 
keeping, I am satisfied from long ex- 
perience. And these were the very 
kind Mr. Fish sent as presents to his 
friends in England, indeed, his fam- 
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ous grove, which bore the Belle of 


Florida, produced but few others — 
the land being generally of that light 
and sandy nature. Our better pine 
lands, old cotton and corn fields (or- 
iginally in light hammacs,) produce 
finer fruit of every kind raised in this 
country, than heavy soils, highly ma- 
nured. 


I once sailed in a large schooner 
for New-York, loaded principally 
with oranges, in the month of Decem- 
ber, the oranges then ripe. We made 
our port the eighth day, when we 
were headed by one of those terrible 
North-westers, which occur on that 
coast at that season, and suffered a 
continuation of wretched weather for 
twenty-one days after, and at length 
we got into Norfolk in great distress. 
My oranges, both thick and thin skin, 
and those of some other owners who 
were equally careful in the handling 
of their (I mean in SEEING IT 
DONE, not relying on servants) were, 
after such a voyage of twenty-nine 
days, in tolerable order; and sold for 
$5 per hundred by the barrel, while 
those of others were churned up into 
about a bushel of mud in a barrel. 
The difference, I am convinced, arose 
altogether from care in the handling. 


Your respectful and obed’t serv’t, 
GEO. J. F. CLARKE. 


BIG CROPS of 


Can Only Be Measured 
By Effect On Crops 


The cost of fertilizer per ton may mean 
nothing at all, but the result of having used 
the fertilizer just suited to your requirements 
means everything. 


High Quality and 
EARLY Maturity 


—and at lower cost per pound of 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash 


HROUGHOUT Florida, growers 
are talking about the dig yields and high 
quality of the fruits and vegetables which 
they are growing with Nitrophoska, with 
‘These 


growers are among the first to ship their pro- 


That’s why so many of our customers are 
those who have purchased their fertilizer re- 


quirementts from us year after year. 
Calcium Nitrate, and with Calurea 


They know that our field experts will ad- 
vise them honestly and expertly as to the sort 
of fertilizer required to secure the best re- 
sults for their particular grove. 


duce, and they are getting top-market prices. 


No wonder that the demand for these fertil- 
izers was six times as great last year as the 
They know that this company never sells year before, and continues this year fo in- 
anyone with the thought in mind that that 
single sale will conclude our relationship. With 
us the initial sale is simply the entering 
wedge to a long and pleasant relationship 
builded upon a mutual confidence and respect. 


crease at the same remarkable rate. 


Sywruetic Nrrrocen Prooucts Corr., New Yorn 


Atlanta, Georgia ~ Plant City, Florida 


Distributors: JACKSON GRAIN CO., Tampa, Fla. 
Now is the time for you to change to 
Nitrophoska, Calcium Nitrate and 


Calurea. Don't lose big profits by 
waiting. Write at once for booklet, 


"Better Crops at Lower Coit." 


eee 


CALUREA ' JACKSON GRAIN COMPANY (Distributors) ' 
§ Please send me a Copy of your free booklet “Better Crops { 

] bs 7 bh y . o . 2 ‘ ‘ 

West Coast Fertilizer Co. fsNp 

| 303 Zack Street Tampa, Florida SS 


¢ at Lower Cost."’ This does not obligate me in any way 
| em 


If you don’t know us well as you should we 
will both profit measureably by becoming bet- 
ter acquainted. 


West Coast Fertilizer customers 





raise better fruit. 





actes of truck crops 


' 
' 
' : 
N = dbnscunsctencceneussencusuuunesens 
‘ 
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“CITRUS PROFITS” 


The above is the title of a book 
for citrus growers just issued by the 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
which is indeed a handbook of prac- 
tical information for the citrus grow- 
er. It is designed primarily to deal 
with the grove problems of Florida 
citrus growers and covers a wide 
range of topics, from the selection of 
the grove site to the marketing of the 
fruit in the auction markets of the 
land. Selection of nursery stock, 
planting, cultivation, fertilization, 
control of insect pests and tree dis- 
eases, picking, packing, grading and 
handling—all these topics are handl- 
ed in an interesting and easily under- 
stood manner by practical men who 
thoroughly know the subjects with 
which they deal. 

It is seldom, indeed, that so much 
valuable matter of interest to the 
citrus grower is to be found within 
the confines of one moderate sized 
handbook. 


“THE FARM BOARD” 


This book, just issued by the Mac- 
Millan Company, is by E. A. Stok- 
dyk, of the University of California. 

The author discusses every phase 
of the Farm Board, from its organi- 
zation to its ultimate possibilities. In 
clear cut language the possibilities 
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Book Review 


By the Editor 


and the limitations of the board are 
outlined, its accomplishments review- 
ed and its shortcomings pointed out. 
The author reviews the economic 
conditions which gave birth to the 
Farm Board, the drive for farm re- 
lief, the general scope of the board, 
the matter of loans, stabilization cor- 
porations, price insurance, clearing 
house associations, advisory commod- 
ity committees and other phases of 
the set-up and work of the board. 
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The book is a valuable document 
for anyone concerned with the oper- 
ations of the Federal Farm Board. 


Wrapping a strip of 1-inch mesh 
poultry wire loosely about your 
young citrus trees helps to prevent 
rabbits gnawing the bark. 


Huntsmen who have the future 
supply of game at heart will be care- 
ful to avoid starting forest fires. 


Our Xmas Gift 
To You-=-= 


Will be in the form of greatly reduced prices 
on the finest stock of merchandise we have ever 
carried—and that means the very finest shoes 


that can be purchased in all Florida. 


To tell 


the truth we purchased too heavily early in the 
season so have reduced prices during the Xmas 
buying season in order to reduce our stock. 


Every pair of shoes in our store 
which ordinarily sell at prices ran- 
ging from $7.50 to $12.50 per pair 
has been included in this sale and 
for the next thirty days may be 
purchased at the ridiculously low 
So come in and 


price noted here. 


select any pair of shoes in our 
store, regardless of former selling 
ORE DOP IN aicccciscrtntnieaimnictenn 


You will be shopping in Tampa between now 
and Xmas—Don’t fail to include this store on 
your list—What you buy here will provide a 
world of satisfaction as well as save you money. 


Princess Bool Sho, 


812 Franklin St. 
—Between Polk and Cass— 
TAMPA : : : : : FLORIDA 


SAN JUAN HOTEL 
Orlando’s Largest and Finest 
Reasonable Rates 
Citrus Men’s Headquarters 
At the Citrus Capital 
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FLOYD DISCUSSES CITRUS 
FRUIT PROFITS 
(Continued from page 7) 
it demands and this should be follow- 
ed by “the most energetic action up- 
on the part of every one engaged in 
the fruit industry” to put the findings 
and recommendations of this survey 
into effect. With this accomplished 
the work of our sales agents will not 
be hampered and we can expect more 
uniform and better prices that will 
net the grower a profit. 
CITRUS GROWING IN THE 
LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
(Continued from page 6) 
adapted and suited for citrus trees. 
Over a period from 1900 to 1930 
inclusive, the low thermometer read- 
ings show an average of 27.6 degrees 
fahrenheit. Several of these years 
were passed without the thermometer 
going below 32 degrees. The severist 
weather in thirty years struck the 
Valley in January, 1930. This freeze 
did serious damage to trees under 
one year of age. However, the more 
matured trees, eight years or older 
show no ill effects as a result of this 
freeze, 
The principal varieties of grape- 


“+ 
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CLASSIFIED 


Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each You 
number of words you 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for inser 
tion Multiply this by the total aum- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the This rate is so 
we cannot charge classified 
and would, therefore, ap 
vreciate a remittance with order N« 
advertisement less than 


insertion may count the 


have, multiply 


one 


total cost 
low that 


accountle, 


accepted for 
£0 cente 


6 wesemesannen acme eamrepaanqpenntpemnnepantiranstsasartanaieipanatgeeseanispaaiiemalD 
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REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—By owner, eighty acres, two- 
year-old best looking grove at reasonable 
price. Howey-in-the-Hills. For further in- 
formation write “A. Z." P O Row 1261 


Orland. Florida. 





FOR SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 


Florida 15 an acre. Almont Ake Venus, 
Fila 

WA.t 'TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
cITY ROKT LAMBERT, OWNER 


FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


BATSUM* KRUDWOOD from Bearing Trees 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fle 


WANTED 


To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale Cash price particulars 
John flack. Chippewa Falls. Wisconsin 


REPRESENTATIVE for Counties South of 
Polk in Sale of Insecticides and Machines. 
Previous sales experience and knowledge 


“Please 
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fruit are Marsh seedless, Marsh Pink, 
Foster Pink, and Duncans. 

Estimate of production for the 
1931-32 season will be right at 3,- 
500,000 boxes. Plans are being for- 
mulated also for bringing about 
stricter grades in the fresh citrus 
packs that are sent out from the Rio 
Grande Valley. This alone would in- 
crease the percent of culls in the Rio 
Grande Valley, even though addition- 
al production was not coming in an- 
nually. 


of citrus vegetable industry necessary. 
State experience, references, salary expect- 
ed, etc. to Box 1537, Orlando, Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGI 
CLEOPATRA Pure fresh, good germi 
nation Also seedlings lineout size De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla 


TUNG OIL TREES-—Cluster or Single varie- 
ty. A limited number of trees will be sold 
for this winter's planting Reservations 
will be made now. 40c each less than 100 
trees; 30c each 100 or more. Plant & 
Chemical Research Company, Research 
Building, I’olk City, Florida. 

RAISE PIGEONS—Profit and pleasure. Il- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue postage six 


cents. Vrana Farms, Hox 3l4a, Clayton, 
Missouri. 

TUNG OIL TREES—Cluster variety. Vigor- 
ous. Forty cents each. Lots of hundred 30 
cents each. Hunt Brus., Inc., Lake Wales, 
Fla 

ORANGE PACKERS ATTENTION: — Two 
chemical transparent flexible orange cvuat- 
ing processes for e; royalty or lcense 
basis. Patent pending. Dr. C. V. Kerry, 
251 West llilth Street, New York City. 

PUREBRED PULLEIS tOR SALE VW tase 
Leghorns ard Anco eady to shu 
tarred Rocks and R. L. Reds shortly Sev 
eral hundred yearling White Legit: ‘ewe 


now laying 70%. Write or wire for pric« 


4 Normar Or aa Knoxville, Te 

IGN BLUUL PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. K. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla 


LAREDO SOY KEANS, considered free fron 


nematode, excellent for hay and soii im 
provement Write the Haldwin Count) 
Seed Growers Association Loxley Ala 
bama. for prices 

AVOCADOS - SEED Grafted Meitaui 
bearers only. John H.Heach West Palin 
Reach. Florida 

WANTED lo hear from owner of land for 
aale. O Hawley. Baldwin, Wis 

SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large atoc of earl and ate grapefruit 
and oranges One two and three yea 
buds This nurser has hee perated 


since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
I A 





December, 1930 


YOR SALE OR TRADE—Good horse, single 


wagon and two sets harness. J. P. Lynch. 
Groveland, Fla. 
December is still time to plant 


Italian rye grass on the lawn, and 
keep it green all winter. Two to three 
pounds of seed will not hurt the old 
grass, but will be sufficient for the 
rich green color. 
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C. D. Kime 


Consulting 


Horticulturist 


Grove 


Soil 


Advisory Service, 
Investigations. 
Research 


P.O Box 222 
Phone 3489 
ORLANDO 
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gPitanencccrsecccsovoveconcvcctacsanoneressssononssssooosasstesssononsees epencaness 


PoLK's/ REFERENCE Book 
and Mailixg List Catalog 


sives counts and prices 
different lines of busine No matter: 
what you t iness, in this b k you 
will find the number of your pruspec 
is also given as to 
the mails to secure 
for ur oduct 


ver 8,900 


on ¢ 


I for Your FREE Cony 
L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest ¢ Directory Publishe in t Werld 
Ni nz List ¢ . 
P 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 


OOCATRRNOENOGUEEE DONO DEO OGeeeRERREAeTOnee® 


“a 


300 Rooms With Baths 


oueneeeeeans 
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The Citrus Industry” 
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